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JENNY LIND IN AMERICA. 


Ir is in the destiny of the United States, as | 
we have been called upon more than once to | 
observe, to undergo a “flurry,” or general 
disturbance, periodically. It matters little 
what the moving cause may be: it is not 
even se A the object of the move- 
ment should be understood by the mass of 
the people. Certain persons, whether of the 
press in its regular organization, or volun- 
teers in the ng advertising depart- 
ments, self-appointed bell-wethers of the 
flock, no sooner tinkle the bell than the 


ex on this last excitement, heaven 
only knows. 

d now as practical persons—we take 
the liberty to ask—with all respect for the 
enterprise which brought M’lle Lind to this 
country, and for the undoubted good gifts of 
that worthy lady—What have we to show for 
all this enormous expenditure? We do not 
ask for any physical or palpable result. But 
what can we recall of genuine emotion, of 
heart-delight, of honest self-respectful enjoy- 
ment, derived from and connected with this 
boundless uproar? Is the cause of the 
opera advanced a jot among us? Are the 
real prospects of Italian music bettered? 
Has there been a single seed dropped into 
the ground during this ceaseless and un- 
wearied harrowing of the public, which 
romises to bear fruit and to live? Or has 
it been merely a wind sweeping the country, 
leaving that bare and barren which it found 
so ? 

For our own parts, regarding the whole 
excitement as altogether disproportioned to 
the oceasion, we think it much more likely 
to work an injury than an advantage, as 
helping to establish 
ment, and accustoming our people to a habit 
of ones the prey to mere notoriety and 
clamor. e should at least attempt to cul- 
tivate sufficient self-respect to understand 
why it is and what it is that we are called 
on to admire, applaud, expend, and immolate 
ourselves for. Let us at least be sure 
whether our gods are of wood, stone, or hay 
and stubble; and whether they are inspired 
by the divine afflatus or not. It is a small 
business for a great nation to allow itself to 
be roused up thus from one end to the other 





whole community is put upon the scamper, 
and away they hurry over Sate, hill, brook, 
and brier, in breathless pursuit. Among the 
most tumultuous of these general move-| 
ments, that which has lately arisen in con-| 
nexion with M’lle Lind is not the least, 
remarkable. As if to try the vague excita-| 
bility of our people by the ultimate test, she | 
voluntarily foregoes on her visit to this’ 
country, her most intelligible accomplish- | 
ments, declines to appear upon the stage, 
and confines herself almost exclusively to 
selections of Italian music; which are the 
remotest from the sympathies, and least ap- 
prehensible to the culture of the American 
community. Thousands rush to the concert 
room from every quarter ; plain folk, farmers 
and their wives, goodly deacons, even those | 
who have steadily set their faces against all | 
this thing in every form, pour in from town | 
and country; and although they care very | 
little for Jenny Lind and Italian musie in 
themselves, they have heard the bell ring, 
and are determined to find where the clapper 
lies. Packed and piled up in swarms, they 
sit the night through, listening to what they 
* do not understand--there is a modicum of 
— (for how can they applaud unless 
ey know something of what og ae 
im )—and the ae off, as 
on of a mysterious 

mirage, Ema ore and unsatisfactory 
meteor. What amount of money; of dress- 





by foreign agencies ; to lend itself to inordi- 
nate excitements on trust; and, after all is 
over—till the next time—to not be able to 
give the least account to itself of what all 
this hubbub has been about. It strikes us 
that any one caught in this condition—when 
his false fever has subsided—must look very 
like a great fool. 


ODDS AND ENDS, 


CONTRIBUTED TO THE LITERARY WORLD, BY AN 
OBSOLETE WRITER. 


No. I.—HAPPINESS, 


THERE probably was never an age of the 
world in which so much pains were taken to 
make mankind better and happier; and yet, 
from the experience of a Jong life, as well 
as a pretty extensive acquaintance with past 
generations, derived from history, I doubt 
whether the present has much to boast of in 
comparison with the past. In morals we 
certainly have not improved upon the patri- 
archs of the Scriptures; and as regards hap- 
piness, the outward condition of a large 
Goaet of the highest degree of civilization 

0 ee of civilization 
and refinement, will detve no triumphs 
from a comparison with those periods of 
an simplicity which, however embel- 
ished by poetry, certainly once existed in 
the world. 








towering; of tkapagh nad ell, hes 
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After all, however, happiness, although 


false standards of judg-| be 





the universal pursuit of mankind, is not 
identified with any condition of life, any 
mode of enjoyment, or any advances in mere 
human knowledge. It is a creature of the 
mind more than of the body, and the most 
common error we commit is that of esti- 
mating the happiness of men by their pos- 
session of what we suppose the means of 
being happy. If it were possible for us to 
be content with our condition in life, witheut 
sinking into utter listlessness and apathy, 
that would probably come as nearly as any- 
thing to the summum bonum which so puz- 
zled the ancient philosophers. 

One day, as the Dervish Almoran, the 
wisest of all the followers of the Prophet, 
and the oracle of the chief Mufti of Stam- 
boul, was sitting in a shady grove by the 
side of a bubbling fountain, on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, trying to find out the true 
road to happiness, in order that he might 
benefit his fellow creatures by communicat- 
ing the discovery, his speeulations were 
interrupted by a man richly clothed, who, 
approaching, sat down and sighed heavily, 
erying out at the same time,“ Oh! Allah, I 
seech thee to relieve me of life, or the 
burdens with which it is laden.” 

Almoran, who was a sort. of amateur of 
misery, because it afforded him the pleasure 
of administering consolation, approached the 
man of sorrow, and kindly inquired the 
cause of his griefs :—* Art thou in want of 
food, of friends, of health, or any of those 
comforts of life that are necessary to human 
happiness; or dost thou lack the advice of 
experience, or the consolations of sympathy ? 
Speak, for it is the business of my life to 
bestow them on my fellow creatures.” 

“ Alas!” said the stranger, “ I require none 
of these. I have all and more than I want 
of everything. Ihave all the means of hap- 
piness but one, and the want of that renders 
every other blessing of no value.” 

* And what is that?” asked the Dervish. 

*T adore the beautiful Zulema; but she 
loves another, and all my riches and honors 
are as nothing. I am the most miserable of 
men; my life is a burden, and my death 
would be the greatest of blessings.” 

Before Almoran could reply, there ap- 
proached a poor creature, clothed in 
and.leaning on his staff, bowed down to the 
earth with a load of misery. He sat down 
moaning, as if in great pain, and casting his 
eyes upwards, exclaimed, “ Allah! be my 
star; for I have none other!” 

The Dervish went to him and kindly said, 
“What aileth thee, poor man? Perhaps it 
may be in my power to relieve thy distresses. 


What wantest thou ?” 
“Everything,” replied the beggar; 


“health, food, kindred, friends, a home— 
everything. I am an outcast and a wanderer, 
destitute of every comfort of life. I am the 
most miserable of mankind ; for in addition 
to my own sufferings, I see others around me 
revelling in those luxuries for lack of a 
small portion of which I am perishing.” 

At this moment a third man approached, 
with weary steps and languid look, and 


as gerne’ down by the side of the 
fount: stretched out his limbs at frée 
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length, and yawning desperately, cried out, 
“ Allah! what shall 1 do? what will become 
of me? I am tired of life, which is nothin 
but a purgatory of wants, that when suppli 
onl Srekeds ppointment or disgust.” 

Imoran approached and asked, “ What 
is the cause of thy misery? What wantest 
thou ?” 

“T want a want,” answered the other. “I 
am cursed with the misery of fruition. I 
have wasted my life in acquiring riches 
that prise me nothing but disappoint 
ment, and honors that no longer gratify my 
pride, or repay me for the labor of sus- 
taining them: [ have been cheated into the 
se t of pleasures that turned to pain in 

e enjoyment, and my only want is that I 
have nothing to desire. I have everything I 
wish, and yet I enjoy nothing.” 

Almoran paused a few moments, utterly 
at a loss to find a remedy for this strange 
malady, then said to himself, “ Allah! pre- 
serve me; I see it is all the same whether 
men want one thing, everything, or nothing. 
It is impossible to make such beings happy, 
and may I eat dirt if I trouble myself any 
more in so vain a pursuit.” 

Then, taking up his staff, he went on his 
way. P, 





ON GOING ABROAD. 


Wuer tides are observed on the water, or 
the wind, the eee aac looks upon them 
as subjects of reflection, not complaint. 
They may dilute puncheons of rum in the 
merchant's cellar, a little more than usual, 
by their overflow, or demolish the beaver of 
some u, who carries his head too 
high ; but every body else overlooks these 
consequences in the study of their causes. 
There is a tide also among men—not of 
their’ affairs, but bodies. e currents of 
the atmosphere have been recently suspect- 
ed by Mr. Maury to be controlled by mag- 
netism, Such seems also to be the power 
which is setting the stream of mento Europe 
at the present time. An affinity evidently ex- 
isted between some magnet in the transat- 
lantic hemisphere, and the gold and silver in 
our rich men’s pockets. As every one goes 
of course wherever his pocket does, the 
present emigration to the old country is 
easily accounted for. The reverse immigra- 
tion of the Irish and other poor of Europe is 
as epriouay Biycuced by the lack of money 
in their fobs; for the attractive agent hav- 
ing nothing to lay hold of, they consequently 
fly off spontaneously, like feathers from the 
earth, being so light-hearted and empty- 
handed as to excuse them from any sort of 
obedience to the law of gravity, sometimes, 
or for that matter, to any other. 

This subject opens so large a field, that 
there is danger of being lost in it. We 
certainly don’t intend to survey it all. One 

werful reason for going abroad has just 

mentioned, but it is not the only one. 
It takes many cords to draw such a multi- 
tude so far across the ocean. Of late years 
the climate of this country has undergone 
deleterious changes most unfriendly to the 
constitution of.a portion of our citizens, A 
kind of intolerable itching has taken hold most 
fatally of the clerical profession. Upon con- 
sultation with the faculty, we cannot learn 
of its ve here till about the time 
of the laying of the keels of our safe, luxu- 
rious, and rapid lines of packet ships. It 
grew worse apace on the arrival in our 
waters of the steamship Sirius; and the 
Cunard vessels introduced among our clergy 





generally, who resided in the vicinity of the 
ports ai which they absolute 


touched, an 
epidemic, which Collins’s line has, done 


nothing to alleviate. The uncomfortable 
disorder we have 
be a sort of itching, must not be su 

on that account to be cutanéous. It lies 
a good deal deeper than the skin, and is 
generally accompanied by a marked flighti 

of the brain. But what a spirit of mercy 
reigns even in the sorest visitations to poor 
humanity! This terrible distemper has a 
aay as well pS he at he. e 
to , es when 0 to 
healthy vegies Oe Pontine Masthée; the 
Dead Sea, and Cataracts, is known to be 
productive of a perfect cure. But, alas! 
unlike the disgusting disease which we have 
mentioned, for this no prophylactic has been 
discovered. The patient can have it ever so 
many times, but all to no purpose. He can 
be as often cured as an inebriate, yet his re- 
covery is temporary. You may inoculate 
or vaccinate him with a journey to Niagara, 
the Lakes, and Canada—they will do little 
good. He will catch the contagion again as 
soon as exposed, even more easily at 
first. A voyage to Europe will not save 
him from the necessity of its repetition. Its 
preventive power, like the Variola Vaccina, 
wears out in about seven years, and the pro- 
cess must be repeated. 


Now observe what a beautiful compensa- 
tion is interposed under all these cruel dis- 
pensations. The time spent necessarily in 
the work of restoration, is far from being 
lost. Most fortunately the scene for this 
powerful medication is commonly where im- 
provement in religious and moral intelli- 
gence and practice are most likely to be 
obtained—such as the purlieus of Paris, 
the morally-invigorating atmosphere of Ita- 
lian cities, and the very instructive and 
spiritual Pagan worship of the East. The 
other professions are not equally liable to 
this infection, which is another very remark- 
able circumstance, because if they were, 
they could have little hope that either their 
clients or their patients would emulate the 
good-natured example of congregations, and 
make up generous purses to enable them 
to give a desperate ¢ after health over 
all the fashionable thoroughfares recom- 
mended in the Guide Books. The dis- 
ease we have been speaking of is as singular 
for its cure as for its cause. It yields not 
at all to the art of medicine; the fine aris 
only possessing any efficacious force. The 
studio of the seulptor and the painter are 
found alone successful when every other 
ere is avoided as an instrument of mis- 
chief. 

The balance of trade is known to be a 
very tender point with us Americans; in 
fact, it is almost the point of honor. Our 
merchants, it is thought by some, are manag- 
ing this delicate matter most discreetly. The 
drift of their manceuvre is tc send out empty 
vessels, and bring full ones back. The idea 

pears ingenious, and capable of considera- 
ble expansion. Accordingly we have been 
helping them for some time past, by largely 
exporting our young men and others, pretty 
much in. ballast, in the hope of filling up 
their empty noddles for a profitable re- 
turn cargo. We are assured that the fur- 
nishing of the outfits ina multitude of cases 
has cost the country as little as the greatest 
patriot could wi The only doubt is 
whether, on the other hand, the imports 
have been better. This policy has not _ 





imperfeetly described to | and 





pursued without strenuous objections on 
the part of some who think that persons 
going abroad t to know a little of their 
own country before they leave for another; 
, that a slight > agcseart with some 
oreign tongue might possibly not. come 
amiss in ful Satintulehtinnd with the 
natives. But all such captious observations 
are easily refuted by the plain statements 
that empty bogsbeads of course hold most ; 
and none but a simpleton would send a full 
bucket to ae bap “ " 

sone y to ws, one has a right 
to think, the country must be great iiners 
by this intellectual ecommerce. Going 
eced, as so many do, with a perfect quali- 
fication of ignorance of their own country, 
as well as everything relating to those 
whither they are bound, they are totally free 
from prejudice, or any peeeemreved opi- 
nions. ey have also obviously everything 
to acquire and not an idea to lose. Our 
country sends abroad blank paper, and it 
comes home, written all over with a philoso- 
phy, of which we shall, no doubt, some day 
understand the import. 


From such accomplished travellers, we 
shall be likely to learn everything which a 
deaf and dumb man with good eyesight 
could inform us. The outside shell of com- 
munities will be carefully reported, though 
with as little knowledge of their interior, as 
one might gain of the inside of a melon 
from looking at the external rind as he 
passes along the market. The traveller 
would probably begin by describing the 
wonders of the stormy sea, surprised no 
doubt that our so much lauded modern art 
had not made a paved level of the ocean, as well 
as land, and provided each nger with a 

ket tempest-stopper. is astonishment 
increases on arrival at a French port to 
find there even little fellows, not taller than 
a yard-stick, talking French with perfect 
fluency, while he himself is puzzled to sa 
a word that any soul can comprehend, 
though he has thumbed his dictionary and 
mmar for a whole ote life, and once 
elivered an oration in that tongue, for 
which he received the title of “the young 
Lamartine.” 
his diese a short rig ye » discovers to 
his di intment, that the sky is quite as 
blue, and the earth just as dirty as at home, 
and that his own mind has undergone less 
alteration than his purse. His new acces- 
sions are emotional, and what he first took 
for influx of fresh intelligence, turns out to 
be strange feelings only, which evaporate in 
the act of —_ down. Hegertingiy. 
he wonders, as all his friends at home do 
also, at the very little he has to communicate, 
and is . at what necoues uy cor 
impressions things are perpetually making 
on his eyes and ears. And the seantiness of 
intellectual importations—there is ge | of 
others—made by persons re rom 
abroad, has for some time been a subject of 
considerable speculation. We have a theory 
on the subject, which is, that most persons 
on being suddenly ushered into a strange 
vanized, This lasts 
some months, rom which their life is 


nations, Traces of the powerful influences 
to which g minds are frequently sub- 
jected, by which, alas! they are some- 
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tine ieenerere>) Ba rogeral are ew 
perceivable for a e, or 
ever. But | eo Be awe, ‘tke 
love fits, tender recollections of dark- 
vind flower-loving grisettes, moonlight 


the grand 
rss of travel seems to be, to furnish 
rich materials for pleasing and poetical asso- 
j What new ideas shall originate 
by a powerful culture of the foreign mind, 
will be best communicated by themselves 
in books; and we may be certain, will 
not be committed to their visitors to di- 
vulge. The acquisition of old ones depends 
more upon the pupil than the instructor, on 
both sides of the ocean. But novel im- 
pressions from extraordinary scenes in na- 
ture and creation, in fact, must be made 
severally on every individual soul, Per- 
sonal and profound experience can alone 
help the imagination with material to work 
upon; and associations derived from society 
and commanding events, must stimulate 
and give an intellectual direction to its 
Felis 

rst impressions of a foreign country are 
apt to be the best. So it ts with pom 

i We honor wg | men who were 
delighted with their fest nner in a certain 
college “Commons,” who shortly after- 
wards headed a rebellion for the reformation 
of the cuisine. So valuable are first thoughts, 
that if one neglects them, there is danger 
of not having any others. So true it often 
is, that if a man stops to think, he will possi- 
bly have nothing to say. 

If Mr. Dickens had not turned his thoughts 
immediately into ink, they would have dried 
up like other warm slops. Now, they will 
live a while, like half-grown cucumbers pre- 
served in vinegar. Had he waited till they 
ripened, they would have been good for 


nothing. 

The benefit of travel depends upon the 
traveller. With regard to young people at 
acertain age, travel as well as tutors fre- 
quently enjoy the credit that is really due to 
time ; the youth grows wiser merely because 
he waxes older. However, there are doubt- 
less useful hints obtainable on going abroad, 
One is, as we have heard, the conviction 
for the first time that the United States are 
republic. It is not a strange thing for 
propa to be nervous on the absence 
of their 


_ Apparently, the hint is taken from the 
pouy yee. 
citously broods her offspring beneath her 


no moss, 
that nothing bad 


‘may effect to 





question e be put, since communities are 
composed of families, will such a people 
ever rise upon it to the topmost round of 
purity and prosperity ? 

There is a good deal of sense in export- 
ing our cotton,and flour, and pork to foreign 
States for sale, but not quite so much is 


best | visible, I confess, in sending out our products 


to the World’s Fair, and our non-producers 
with them, for no other purposes than to 
have them both returned to us after paying 
charges, ina damaged state. We are deeply 
indebted to the mind and heart of the old 
world, but these are engraved in books, 
which may be read by the light of the west- 
ern sky. All else are sentiment and ro- 
mance. When these spring up spontane- 
ously from our native soil, let them be 
cherished as the choicest aliment of the 
soul. But I am an advocate for heavy duties 
at the Custom House on all importations of 
packages of earth from Jerusalem, and 
demijohns of water from the Jordan. Our 
rivers cannot be sanctified by tributes from 
foreign streams; our soul will not become 
more classic by being intermingled with the 
blood-steeped dirt of any of the ancient 
continents. Bottles of Helicon are stale 
and flat in comparison with effervescing 
tumblers from Saratoga Spring. Our poets 
will sing as well on Croton asif they slaked 
their thirst at the Pierian Fount itself, or 
even on a pipe of the true Falernian. 

What reason is there to suppose that per- 
sons will make a better use of the superior 
culture of a foreign country, while sojourn- 
ing in it, than they do of its literature be- 
fore they quit their own? The custom isto 
look at and applaud the best books, and 
peruse the worst. Everybody sells his gold 
and silver, and carries only the cheapest cur- 
rency in his pocket. 

But something will adhere to one, will 
there not, who makes the fashionable tour? 
Undoubtedly. One cannot wander through 
so man fields, and bring away nothing with 
him. If the rose and Pitt agro 0 not 
stick to his skirts, the burr and cockle will. 
He may not hurt his country by bringing 
aoa yh c 4 silks = laces 
whie a fine for the damage they pro- 
duce ; but he will inflict a deupes inj d by 
importing a taste for them, for which no ee 
is exacted as a compensation. But thoug 
his country is not much benefited by his 
acquisitions, the harm he occasions lights, 
perhaps, chiefly on himself. Such a person 
never fails to imbibe the very nicest and 


tals | most exquisite sensibility and taste for art. 


Of course, he is for ever afterwards tor- 
mented, because he is unable to bring home 
Rome and the Louvre in his baggage. The 
remainder of his days is therefore necessarily 
spent in turning up his nose at every native 
production of taste he meets. However, we 
owe hin much. What should we know of 
coffee and boots; of the ballet, aye, and the 
ballet dancer, too; of dining at 6 and 7; 
and sixes and sevens; of salads, and 
soups, and soaps; and a million of other 
necessaries of life, had nobody gone abroad. 
And there is a polish in such persons, like- 
wise, which no one ean deny, however the 

. Some people will 
say, no doubt, that bodies must undergo a 
a process, before they will “take 
on” such lustre ; and that shilling pieces do 
not grow smooth fill they have lost all their 
original impression, and much of their in- 
trinsic value with it. Let them talk. As 
long as such coin is not “cried down” it will 
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be current, and currency among thousands 
is the test of value. Dectvs. 








LITERATURE. 


MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECHES.* 


Or the present race of public men and 
speech-makers of the United States, Mr. 
Vebster is undoubtedly the finest rhetori- 
cian ; and, in saying this, we do not wish to 
convey one jot of that disparaging sense in 
which rhetoric has got to be considered as a 
suspicious thing, existing at the expense of 
sound sense and just reasoning. Of rhetorie, 
as the literary art of oratory, Mr. Webster 
is a master. He knows how to wed the 
matter and the style; with an eye full on 
his present audience, he knows well the 
existence of a greater auditory beyond, to 
whom the appeal is not by the ear, but by 
the eye on the printed page; nor does his 
glance fail of a more distant people,—that 
nd by whose award his genius must 

nally be determined. Webster’s sentences 
will be borne to the future on the wings of 
a few striking metaphors. He is greatly 
indebted now to literary culture for his fame. 
The accessories of poetical quotations and a 
dignified procession of words are needed to 
support the single string of our orator’s 
eloquence upon which he has somewhat 
exclusively harped of late. 

A speech, it has been said, is good for 
nothing which reads well; and all have 
heard of Burke’s audience who thought of 
dining while the great orator went on 
refining. There may be something in this, 
and a great deal where the speech is levelled 
directly at some immediate occasion, where 
the suffrage of the moment determines the 
interest at stake. The impression of the 
next day, the revised and printed copy of the 
speech, is then of little consequence. But 
when it is considered that in a highly civi- 
lized community the popular oratory of the 
hour becomes of less and less importance, as 
stage plays and acting decline for the same 
reason ; that the press is the chief and para- 
mount means of communication,—we may 
desire even in a speech the arts of a written 
composition, It gets to be allowed that a 
speech at a dinner table or the platform, may 
be, like the title of the reviewer’s article, a 
trick to bring an important subject before the 
public,—a legal artifice by which the matter 

ts into court. Deny this construction, lay 

own the principle that all oratory must be 
confined to the demands of the immediate 
occasion, you must either disunite dining 
and spéech-making, or be content with a 
volley of puns and crash of balderdash in 
time with the changing of plates and the 
popping of champagne. Who ever listens 
to a dinner speech unless with an anxiety for 
the last sk Who does not postpone the 
gratification of his ears to the leisurely en- 
joyment of his eyes over the next morning’s 
report? One of Webster’s speeches was 
lately delivered in the open air, during a 
soaking shower of two hours. The speech 
may have been dry enough, but the hearers 
could be recipient of nothing but catarrhs. 
Was it to be thrown away with the wet 
coats of the committee ? ‘ 

The people for whom eloquence is in- 
tended, nowadays, seldom hear it. The 





* Mr. Webster’s Speeches at Buffalo, Syracuse, and 
Albany, May, 1851. Mirror Office. 
Oration of Mr. Webster, delivered July 4, en ees mo! 


Capital, on the Occasion of La’ the 
the Extension of the Capital. Notional Intelligencer. 
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blie appoints a certain set of useful 
unctionaries, the standing committee, stereo- 
typed invitation signers, platform men, &c., 
to go through the ceremonies and keep up 
the fiction. The orator sweats through the 
afternoon in the Park or the Astor House, 
but is only delivered of his speech in the 
“ Herald” of the next morning. 
Mr. Webster’s recent oration at the laying 
the corner-stone of the extension of the 
tol, is an admirable example of his latest 
and best style. It is solid and weighty in its 
enumeration of great results, Mr. Webster 
handling facts in a masterly manner, with 
evidently fine qualities for the historian. 
The march of events is dignified and im- 
ing. He is clear in his principles. Laying 
own in this address the political philosophy 
of America, how grand an army of statistics 
does he marshal in its defence. The simple 
representative democracy of America was 
never more clearly unfolded: 


«“ Now, fellow-citizens, if yonr patience will 
hold out, I will venture, before proceeding to 
the more appropriate and particular duties of the 
day, to state, in a few words, what I take these 
American political principles in substance to be. 
They consist, as I think, in the first place, in the 
establishment of popular Governments, on the 
basis of representation; for it is plain that a 
pure democracy, like that which existed in some 
of the States of Greece, in which every individual 
had a direct vote in the enactment of all laws, 
cannot pessibly exist in a country of wide extent. 
This representation is to be made as equal as 
circumstances will allow. Now, this principle 
of popular representation, prevailing either in all 
the branches of Governments, or in some of 
them, has existed in these States almost from 
the days of the settlements at Jamestown and 
Plymouth; borrowed, no doubt, from the ex- 
ample of the popular branch of the British Le- 
gislature. ‘The representation of the people in 
the British House of Commons was, indeed, 
originally very unequal, and is yet not equal. 
Indeed, it may be doubted whether the appear- 
ance of Knights and Burgesses assembling on 
the summons of the Crown, was not intended 
at first as an assistance and support to the Royal 
prerogative, in matters of revenue and taxation, 
rather than as a mode of ascertaining popular 
opinion. Nevertheless, representation had a 
popular origin, and savored more and more of 
the character of that origin, as it acquired, by 
slow degrees, greater and greater strength, in the 
actual government of the country. In fact, the 
constitution of the House of Commons was a 
form of representation, however unequal ; num- 
bers were counted, and majorities prevailed ; and 
when our ancestors, acting upon the example, 
introduced more equality of representation, the 
idea assumed a more rational and distinct shape. 
At any rate, this manner of exercising popular 
power was familiar to our fathers when they 
settled on this continent. They adopted it, and 
generation has risen up after generation, all ac- 
knowledging it, and becoming acquainted with 
its practice and its forms. 

“ And the next fundamental principle in our 
system is, that the will of the majority, fairly 
expressed through the means of representation, 
shall have the force of law; as it is quite evi- 
dent that in a country without Thrones or Aris. 
tocracies or privileged castes or classes. there 
ean be no other foundation for law to stand 


“ And, as the necessary result of this, the 
third element is, that the law is the supreme rule 
for the government of all. The great sentiment 
of Alewus, so beautifully presented to us by Sir 
William Jones, is absolutely indispensable to the 
construction and maintenance of our political 
systems : 

** What constitutes a State 7 ° 
Not high raised battlements or !abored mound, 


Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned; 
Not bays broad armed ports, ; 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled cou ts, 

Where low-browed baseness wufts perfume to 


itns-tteu. high-minded Men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rock and brambles rude : 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare main- 


tain ; 
Prevent the long aimed blow, : 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain: 
These constitute a State ; 
And Sovertien Law, that State's collected will, 
O'er thrones and globes elate 


Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill.’ 


“ And, finally, another most important part 
of the great fabric of American liberty is, that 
there shall be written constitutions, founded on 
the immediate authority of the people them- 
selves, and regulating and restraining all the 
powers conferred upon Government, whether 
legislative, executive, or judicial. 

“ This, fellow-citizens, I suppose to be a just 
summary of our American principles, and I 
on this oceasion sought to express them in the 
plainest and in the fewest words. The sum- 
mary may not be entirely exact, but I hope it 
may be sufficiently so to make manifest to the 
rising generation among ourselves, and to those 
elsewhere who may choose to inquire into the 
nature of our political institutions, the general 
theory upon which they are founded. And I 
now proceed to add, that the strong and deep- 
settled conviction of all intelligent persons 
amongst us is, that in order to support a useful 
and wise Government upon these popular prin- 
ciples, the general education of the people, and 
the wide diffusion of pure morality and true re- 
ligion are indispensable. Individual virtue is a 
part of public virtue. It is difficult to conceive 
how there can remain morality in the Govern- 
ment when it shail cease to exist among the 
people; or how the aggregate of the political 
institutions, all the organs of which consist only 
of men, should be wise, and beneficent, and 
competent to inspire confidence, if the opposite 
qualities belong to the individuals who constitute 
those organs, and make up that aggregate.” 


A passage which preceded this, a quota- 
tion from an address on the prospect of 
America, in days perenne the Revolution, 
by Jonathan Shipley, the liberal Bishop of 
St. Asaph, was very striking. These are 
the sentences which Mr. Webster has 
marked in italics : 


“The colonies in North America have not 
only taken root and acquired strength, but seem 
hastening with an accelerated progress to such 
a powerful state as may introduce a new and 
important change in human affairs. * * * 
And perhaps they may make as considerable 
advances in the arts of civil government and 
the conduct of life. * * * But must they 
rest here, as in the utmost effort of human ge- 
nius? Can chance and time, the wisdom and 
the experience of public men, suggest no new 
remedy against the evils which vices and ambi- 
tion are perpetually apt to cause? * * * # 
May they not possibly be more successful than 
their mother country has been in preserving that 
reverence and authority which is due to the 
laws? to those who make, and to those who 
execute them? May not a method be invented 
of procuring some tolerable share of the com- 
forts of life to those inferior useful ranks of 
men to whose industry we are indebted for the 
whole? Time and discipline may discover 
some means to correct the extreme inequalities 
of condition between the rich and the poor, so 
dangerous to the innocence and happiness of 
both. * * * The diversity of new scenes 
and situations, which so many growing States 
must necessarily pass through, may introduce 





changes in the fluctuating opinions and man- 





ner's of men which we can form no conception 
” 


In one of these paragraphs we have th 
first social element of our political ialenes 
finely discriminated. 


Mr. Webster then contrasts the statistical 
elements of progress of the years 1793 and 
1851, in a long and minute comparative table, 
an affuir altogether for the eye; too crowted 
for the mind to entertain during an harangue. 
But the orator rallies in his appeal to the 
men of Virginia:—*“ Ye men of Virginia, 
what do you say to all this? Ye men of the 
Potomac, dwel ng song the shores of that 
river where Wasliington lived, and where he 
died, and where his remains now rest! Yes, 
so many of whom may see the domes of the 
Capitol from your own homes—what do you 


ao AY 

the enumeration of the progress of the 
country in science and literature, it is a little 
singular that Mr. Webster should have 
omitted any reference to painting. Certainly 
our artists have kept pace with our authors, 
Indeed, the capacity for art springing spon- 
taneously from the soil is one of the happiest 
present indications of the genius of the 
American people. 

A Se: tribute, however, to the _— of 
the e, is consummate in its daring test 
for Pe Piltions of Europe. We will give 
you, says Mr. Webster to the European 
oti one hundred and t seven mil- 
ions of people as a makeweight to your 
deficiency, and our common schools shall 
beat you then! 


“ There is yet another view. There are stil] 
higher considerations. Man is an intellectual 
being, destined to immortality. There is a spi- 
rit in him, and the breath of the Almighty bath 
given him understanding. Then only is he 
tending towards his own destiny, while he seeks 
for knowledge or virtue, for the will of his 
Maker, and for just conceptions of his own 
duty. Of all important questions, therefore, let 
this, the most important of all, be first asked and 
first answered: In what country of the habitable 
globe, of great extent and large population, are 
the means of knowledge the most generally dif- 
fused and enjoyed among the people? This 
question admits of one, and only one answer,— 
It is here ; it is here in these United States ; it is 
among the descendants of those who settled at 
Jamestown ; of those who were Pilgrims on the 
shore of Plymouth ; and of those other races of 
men who, in subsequent times, have become 
joined in this great American family. Let one 
fact incapable of doubt or dispute satisfy every 
mind on this point. The population of the 
United States is 23,000,000. Now, take the 
map of the continent of Europe, and spread it 
out before you. Take your scale and your 
dividers, and lay off in one area, in any shape 
you please, a triangle, square, circle, parallelo- 
gram, or trapezoid, and of an extent that shall 
contain 150,000,000 of people, and there will be 
found within the United States more persons 
who do habitually read and write than can be 
embraced within the lines of your demarca- 
tion.” 

Here, too, we notice the use of scriptural 
language, which, with his Milton, Shak- 
speare, Pope’s Homer, and, latterly, the 
minor poets, constitute Mr. Webster's store 
of ordnance in the ign of an oration. 
Poets are never sovtined tks orators 
politicians, but they provide them rockets, 
shells, and artillery, and sometimes win their 
battles. In complimenting statesmen, the 
men of ideas, we should not fo the men 
of fancy and invention who inspire them. A 
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single metaphor in a political speech is tram- 
peted for ever, while the unknown author, 
master of a thousand such fancies, sits in 
silence and neglect. All honor to the orator 
who stamps a t occasion with the mould 
of his own mind. But let not the penman 
be forgotten who cast that mould. 


. PAUL JONES,* 


Tas is rather a liminary collection of 
documents, than a digested biography of the 
famous rover of the seas. On almost every 
e it bears the ear-mark of technical pre- 
tion, and shows that the author has 
much more at heart the professional bearings 
of the subject, than a desire to make a 
merely readable book. If John Paul Jones 
does not stand well with posterity, it will 
not be for want of vouchers ; Col. Sherburne 
having liberally furnished us, in this solid 
octavo, with ae possible variety of 
rantee and certificate in behalf of his hero 
which the case in any way admitted of, be- 
sides some premonitory endorsements of 
himself as a person suitable to endorse the 
old Chevalier. For example, we have dedi- 
eation preliminary of the entire work to the 
Honorable the retary of the Navy, then 
letters of approval from their Excellencies 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and 
others: a special extract from the Journals 
of Congress, showing the appointment of 
John Paul Jones, in "75, to a lieutenancy, in 
which character it is claimed for him that he 
hoisted the American flag on board the 
Alfred at Philadelphia, the first time it was 
ever displayed. A little further on, we have 
a detailed statement of his successes, in a 
letter from himself in 76, of the number of 
vessels “ manned and sent in,” and of those 
“ burnt or otherwise destroyed :” resolutions 
of Congress regulating the distribution of 
prize-money : the establishment by Congress 
ofadue gradation of rank among the offi- 
cers of the navy: with an exhibit of a well 
executed fac-simile of the commission of 
Jones as captain, which Col. Sherburne 
justly presents as a revolutionary document 
which may gratify curiosity: the regulation 
of the uniform of the officers in the Navy 
of the United States: rates of bounty to 
officers and men for the capture of enemy’s 
vessels: with the other developments and 
steps of progress of an infant service, given 
with great particularity and documentary 
display. We have very little personal nar- 
rative from Col. Sherburne, and are left to 
ourselves to pick from Resolutions of Con- 
gress, Correspondence, and Marine Tables, 
whatever relates to the individual interests 
of the subject of the publication. Jones is 
not presented to us in a romantic light, with 
ie pictures of his bold achievements ; 

ut his character for bravery, worth, and 
honorable attachment to the American 
service is fully sustained. We have little 
more than one exception to the exclusively 
professional treatment of the subject—and 
that ean be scarcely held to be an exception, 
Inasmuch as it treats, in glowing terms, of 
the Commodore’s vast powers with “the 





sex”—substantiated by certain extraordinary 
letters of love, penned by one Delia, other- 
wise unknown to the r. These, we re- 


spectfully suggest, might have been omitted 
without Inj y to the character for gallantry 
claimed by Sherburue for his all-con- 
quering hero, 

* The Life and Character of John Paul Jones, a 
Captain in the United States Nevy, daring the Revolu- 


War. By John Henry rburne. 
New York: Adriance, Sherman & Co. 
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In a book-making point of view, the work 
should have been divided into chapters, 
which ease the reader’s attention, and should 
have been equipped with an index. A liberal 
Appendix furnishes much useful information 
on matters and persons connected with the 
American navy. The portrait prefixed to 
the volume is well executed, and sustains 
the character of the Chevalier Jones. 


SERVICE AFLOAT AND ASHORE.* 


In a handsome 8vo. illustrated with views of 
places and battles, and bearing on its back a 
wreath which significantly incloses a “foul 
anchor” and a cannon—emblematie of the 
twofold service of the author, Lieut. 
Semmes, “ lieutenant” of the Home 
Squadron, and volunteer Aid-de-Camp to 
General Worth, has given us his “ experi- 
ences” of the Mexican War Afloat and 





gua-| Ashore. Attached to the Gulf Squadron at 


the breaking out of the war ; in command of 
the unfortunate Somers at the time of her 
loss ; “ flag lieutenant ” of the Raritan during 
the Siege of Vera Cruz; a witness and 
participant in all the battles of the Valley 
of Mexico; it must be confessed that the 
young sailor has enjoyed a rare opportunity 
of seeing sights and of smelling gunpowder. 

Sailors are said to be persons of strong 
prejudices. And it is no small praise to the 
author to say that we have never read a his- 
tory evidently so fairly written with regard 
to the merits of the numerous claimants of 
military glory. 

The main incidents of the war are fami- 
liar to all, and avoiding them, we shall take 
our soldier and sailor out of the ranks and see 
what he has to tell us of a more amusing 
nature than battle-fields. 

In the old world the line of demarcation 
between the upper and lower classes of 
society is clearly and broadly drawn, but in 
America it has ever been dim and badly de- 
fined. Oar Lieutenant, however, discovered 
in the city of Laguira del Carmen a new 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN ARISTOCRATS AND PLE- 


BEIANS. 

“T recollect, on my first visit, being highly 
amused at the distinctions the simple natives 
drew at the door of the theatre, to regulate the 
price of admission. The population was divided 
into two parts, the aristocrats and the plebeians ; 
the former included those who wore shoes, and 
the latter those who went barefoot. An aris- 
tocrat’s ticket (it matters not whether he were 
with or withont stockings, as in the case of a 
lady this might have been a delicate point to in- 
quire into) was two reals (twenty-five cents), 
while that of a plebeian was only half the sum. 


That Santa Anna completely humbugged 
our government is well known, but the his- 
tory of it has not been as well told as our 
author gives it. We extract - 


SANTA ANNA PASSING THE AMERICAN FLEET. 


“ Early in August, while the squadron was 
lying at anchor under Green Island, keeping 
watch and ward over the enemy’s city and 
castle of Vera Cruz, the seaman on the look- 
out, at the mast-head of the St. Mary’s, then 
cruising on the blockade, descried the smoke of 
a steamer. As this was not the regular day for 
the appearauce of any of the English mail 
steamers—which had been permitted to pass in 
and out of the beleaguered port without ques- 
tion, the English government pledging itself for 

*Service Afloat and Ashore, during the Mexican 
War. By Lieut. Raphael Semmes, U.S.N.; late Plag 


Lieutenant of the Home Squadron, and Aid-de-Camp 
of Major General Worth in ta a ee 
; H. & Co. 


York: G. P. Putnam and M. H. Newman. 











their faithful conduet as neutrals—the smoke of 
a steamer was a novelty, in this now lonely and 
deserted part of the Mexican gulf. The St. 
Mary’s, in due time, placed herself in a position 
to intercept the stranger in her approach to the 
city, and as the latter came up within hailing 
distance, she ordered her to ‘ heave to, while a 
boat was being sent on board of her. The boat 
being in readiness in a few minutes, a lieutenant 
jumped into her, and with a few strokes of his 
oars from the sinewy arms of his seamen, placed 
himself alongside the steamer. The steamer be- 
ing evidently a merchant vessel, the lieutenant 
was surprised to find himself received with much 
ceremony and courtesy at the gangway. Making 
his way on deck, and explaining the object of 
his visit to the captain, he was conducted to the 
cabin, where he was ushered into the society of 
a circle of gentlemen, evidently Spaniards or 
Mexicans, from their olive complexions, black 
hair and eyes, and pointed and curled musta- 
chios. It was obvious also, at the first glance, 
that most, if not all these gentlemen, although 
dressed in plain or citizens’ clothes, were mili- 
tary men and persons of bearing and distinction. 
After a moment’s pause, the captain, as though 
he had purposely prepared a surprise for the 
boarding officer, turned towards him and 
making a graceful motion with his right hand 
at the same time, in the direction of one of the 
gentlemen, who, though of the ordinary height 
and figure, seemed by his commanding air and 
manner to be the chief of the party, said, ‘ Allow 
me to present you, sir, to General Antonio 
Lopez de Santa Anna? The officer started 
back at first in a little surprise, but soon recover- 
ing himself, advanced cordially towards the 
General and extending his hand, a mutual in- 
terchange of civilities took place. In a few 
moments Senora Santa Anna (a second wife), 
a handsome blonde, with deep blue eyes and 
auburn hair, and still in the bloom of early wo- 
manhood, joined the purty and was presented to 
the officer, who saluted her in turn with becom- 
ing gallantry and respect. General Almonte, 
late minister to the United States, was also pre- 
sent as one of the General’s suite, and speaking 
our language well, acted as interpreter on the 
occasion, General Santa Anna having explain- 
ed briefly who he was—although such explana- 
tion was entirely unnecessary—and that he pur- 
posed going into Vera Cruz, with the permission 
of the Commodore, the boarding officer, after 
sitting as long as courtesy requifed, and perhaps 
a little longer than a strict regard to duty per- 
mitted, in homage to the lady’s charms—a pet- 
ticoat being quite an unusual sight to us rough 
blockaders, about this time—withdrew to report 
‘ progress’ to his commanding officer, and to 
ask for orders in the novel case which had oc- 
curred. ‘The commander, who had been pre- 
pared by the commodore for the contingency, 
forthwith dispatched the boat back again, and 
directed-the officer at the same time, that he 
should present his compliments to General 
Santa Anna, and say to him, on the part of the 
commodore, that ‘he could proceed to Vera 
Cruz with his suite as he desired ? whereupon 
the steamer Arab shot boldly out from under the 
lee of the blockading vessel, and in an hour or 
two more, landed her distinguished passenger, 
‘big with the fate’ of Mexico, safely in the de- 
sired haven. That night thé roar of cannon 
and the bursting of rockets in the air testified 
the joy of the fickle Vera Cruzanos at the return 
of their lost Coriolanus; and it soon transpired 
that the wily peace-maker, who had so hand- 
somely duped our cabinet at Washing:on, had 
put himself at the head of the ultra war party 
and proclaimed, in common with acting-Presi- 
dent Salas, whom he hastened to join, ‘no 
quarter to the Yankees.’” 


The Lieutenant—determined to have a 
hand in everything—of course is found on 
shore at Vera Cruz; and in describing what 
he saw there, gives us a very graphic 
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NIGHT SCENE. 
“ The novelty of my position, and the excite- 
ment of the scene around me—the engineers 
working away at our sand-bags like so many 
spectres, by the starlight, the sentinel at a 
little distance pacing his solitary round, and the 
sailors collected in small groups discoursing, 
sotto voce, but not so sotto either but that every 
now and then ‘d—n my eyes’ could be heard— 
prevented me from sleeping. Perhaps, after all, 
a little sensation of nervousness, occasioned by 
the thought of being set up, on the morrow, to 
be shot at by these batteries, had more to do 
with my wakefulness than at the time I was 
willing to confess to myself. In the early part 
of the night, the walls of the city abreast of us, 
and on our right, were brilliantly illuminated by 
the burning of some sheds and other buildings in 
the suburbs; no doubt fired by the Mexicans 
themselves, to unmask new pieces, which they 
were placing in position to oppose us. About 
midnight 1 wandered to a small eminence, in 
the neighborhood of our battery, to look forth 
upon the scene. It was perfectly calm. The 
fleet at Sacrificios was just visible through the 
gloom, and was sleeping quietly at its anchors, 
without other sign of life than a solitary light 
L..aing at the gaff-end of the commodore. 
The castle of San Juan de Ulloa, magnified out 
of all proportions by the uncertain starlight, 
and looking ten times more sombre and defiant 
than ever, appeared to enjoy equal repose. 
Even the sea seemed to have gone to sleep, after 
the turmoil of the recent norther, as the only 
sound that reached the ear from that direction 
was a faint, very faint murmur, hoarse and 
plaintive as the lazy swell, with scarcely energy 
enough to break, stranded itself on the beach. 
The cricket and the catydid, and myriads of 
other insects—the south is the land of insects— 
chirruped in a sort of inharmonious melody, re- 
minding one of his far-off home, and of fireside 
scenes. But if nature was thus inclined to re- 
pose, man was not, for Death still held his car- 
nival within the walls of the beleaguered city. 
Those horrid mortars of ours were in ‘ awful 
activity.’ The demons incarnate, all begrimed 
with powder and smoke, who served them at 
this midnight hour, having received a fresh supply 
of shelis and ammunition, since the lull of the 
norther, seemed to redouble their energies, to 
make up for their lazy day’s work of yesterday. 
They gave the doomed city no respite, not even 
for a single moment, as the air was never with- 
out its tenant, winging its way on its errand of 
death. I sat and watched those missiles for an 
hour and more; and I shall never forget the 
awful scream, apparently proceeding from se- 
veral female voices, which came ringing on the 
night air, as one of those terrible engines of de- 
struction exploded—carrying death and dismay, 
no doubt, to some family circle. No sight 
could have been more solemn and impressive— 
the imagination dwelling all the while on the 
awful tragedy which was being enacted—than 
the flight of those missiles through the air. The 
night was just dark enough to admit of their 
burning fuses being seen, as they traced those 
beautiful parabolas, peculiar to this kind of pro- 
jectile. And then the awful precision with 
which they would explode, called forth my con- 
rtant admiration. They seemed to be hid but a 
single second or less, behind the dark curtain of 
the city walls, before the terrible explosion—re- 
verberated and magnified, as it passed through the 
streets, by the walls of the houses—would almost 
stun the ear—I was only seven hundred yards 
off, and the humidity of the atmosphere was 
highly favorable to the passage of sound. Oc- 
casionally, several would be in the air at the 
same time—I counted as high as five on one 
oceasion—chasing each other like playful me- 
teors, and exploding in quick succession, like a 
feu de joie.” 


War has its humorous phases, it appears, 





ing a laugh “ from the ribs of death,” yet we 
think a smile will be provoked by the fol- 
lowing :-— 

“ About this time an accident occurred which 
had well-nigh put an end to our breaching opera- 
tions in the navy battery. The castle, which, 
as I have remarked, had been shelling us at in- 
tervals, threw one of its thirteen inch bombs 
with such precision that it lighted on the sand, 
not more than five paces in the rear of one of 
the guns. At about this distance in the rear of 
each piece we had stationed a quarter-gunner, 
with a small copper tank, capable of holding 
eight or ten charges of powder—each charge 
weighing about ten pounds. The shell falling 
near one of these petty officers, he turned upon 
hearing a noise behind him—he had not seen 
the shell fall—and finding a monstrous cannon 
ball there, as he thought, mechanically put his 
hand upon it. Finding it hot, it at once occur- 
red to him what it was. It was too late to run, 
and in the consternation of the moment, like a 
drowning man who will grasp at a straw, he 
doubled himself up in a heap, and attempted to 
burrow himself, head foremost, in the sand, like 
an ostrich. All this occurred in the space of a 
second, and in a moment more the shel! explod- 
ed, with the noise of a thousand pieces of artillery, 
shaking the battery like an earthquake, and co- 
vering the officers and seamen with clouds of 
dust and sand. Our fire was suspended for a mo- 
ment, and when the smoke had cleared off suffi- 
ciently to enable us to distinguish objects, every 
officer looked around him in breathless anxiety, 
expecting to behold the blackened corpses and 
mutilated limbs of half his comrades at least. 
Strange to say, not a soul was hurt. Lieut. 
Hailey had his hat badly wounded by a frag- 
ment of the shell, which carried away one half 
of its rim. Even the quarter-gunner, who on 
such a short notice found it impossible to get 
down into the sand, and who besides had had 
his copper tank blown up, with forty or fifty 
pounds of powder in it, had escaped unhurt— 
the fragments fortunately rising into the air, 
instead of spreading laterally.” 


The Lieutenant not being well up in the 
mysteries of “ long shore” navigation, takes 
a young sailor with him as pilot and com- 

non de voyage. The latter’s exploits at 
the battle of Churubusco are thus re- 
counted :— 
SEYMOUR’S PERFORMANCES. 

“ And now in imitation of other chiefs, I 
must not forget to bring to the notice of the 
reader my ‘ personal staff.’ Seymour, arrayed 


in his tarpaulin hat, with about three yards of 


rihbon around it, and with his pea-jacket button- 
ed up to his chin—he always wore this garment 
because it had capacious ‘pockets for the eon- 
venience of stowing away menavelins—girded 
taut around the waist by a flaming red sash, and 
mounted on a rough-looking Mexican pony, 
which was in the habit of having a fight with 
him, and throwing him every twenty-four hours, 
was sometimes visible and sometimes invisible ; 
taking a fancy, every now and then, to make an 
independent cruise, to see what was going on 
in other parts of the field, in order, as he said, 
that we might ‘ put it down all right’ in the log- 
book. He swears he killed two Mexicans with 
his own hand—but he adds that, being but 


small consequence. I can testify, with more 
certainty, to his having pried my horse out of a 
diteh into which I had fallen chin-deep in water 
while attempting to leap it, with a fence rail, 
which he called a capstan-bar ; and to his hav- 
ing gotten hold, by some of those means which 
sailors only know, of a pocket full of puros, and 
a flask of aguardiente ; and that the aguardiente 
was not ‘bad to take’ after a hard day’s ride.” 


After sailing about the Gulf, and cruising 





and though it may indeed seem to be excit- 
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with our author, we have arrived at the con. 


clusion that he is as pleasant a companion as 
one might desire upon a similar journey, and 
80 ee him to the favor of the reading 
world. 





ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS oF 
BUSINESS,* 


A LITTLE volume, with the unpretentious 
title, Essays written in the Intervals of 
Business, a few years since, made a reputa- 
tion for its author on its appearance in Lon. 
don. The topics were the practical morali- 
ties of life in social intercourse, the business 
relations, the conduct of friendship and the 
family, and the arts of self-control. Some- 
thing in their treatment was suggestive of 
Bacon, and a comparison with the most cele- 
brated essays in the English language ven- 
tured upon by critics, was not without justi- 
fication, both in the method and matter. 
The world, indeed, has changed greatly 
sinee the days of Elizabeth, and the titles of 
some of Bacon’s eloquent sentences belong to 
a past age ; but the spirit is the same, and the 
culture of the gentleman and man of polish- 
ped refinement, of worldly success and mas- 
terly _self-possession, remains unaltered. 
The robed monarch may have disappeared 
from the scene—but man is still to be the 
monarch in his own breast; to be, in a pro- 
om sense, 2 courtier in society, and to govern 
imself and others by profound laws of moral 
licy. Our new author puts the old wine 
into new bottles. That is all, and it is 
enough. In some later works, the “ Friends 
in Council,” and a recently-published volume 
of the presen tseason, “Companions of my 
Solitude,” he has enlarged his sphere of ob- 
servation, and drawn many elaborate reflec- 
tions—all, however, in harmony with the 
charecteristics of his first volume. 

The author, whose name is not given on 
any of his title-pages, but who is under- 
stood to be Mr. Arthur Helps, a Cam- 
bridge man, is a writer of independ- 
ent thought and candid utterance. He 
is not afraid to grapple with social evils; 
while unlike many speculative writers he is, 
in his books which we have met with, a 
sound reformer, wise and charitable, draw- 
ing his lessons from materials in every man’s 
bosom, and within the range of every man’s 
practice. 

No one but will be the wiser for readin 
this book. It is a wisdom, too, which wi! 
beget hope and comfort—for its highest aim 
a best success is to remove the discom- 
forts of life, cheer the soul, and smoothe the 
path to virtue. In one of the minor morals, 
observe this 

AID TO CONTENTMENT. 

“ A great deal of discomfort arises from over- 
sensitiveness about what people may say of you 
or your actions. This requires to be blunted. 
Consider whether anything that you can do will 
have much connexion with what they will say. 
And besides, it may be doubted whether they 
will say anything at all about you. Many uo- 


‘bloody grey jackets,’ he considers them of| >@PPY persons seem to imagine that they are 


always in an amphitheatre, with the assembled 
world as spectators ; whereas, all the while, they 
are playing toempty benches. They fancy, too, 
that they form the particular theme of every 
passer-by. If, however, they must listen to 
imaginary conversations about themselves, they 
might, at any rate, defy the proverb, and insist 
upon hearing themselves well spoken of. 

“ Well, but suppose that it is no fancy ; and 
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that you are the object of unmerited oblo- 
quy. What ? It has been well said, that 
in that case the abuse does not touch you ; that 
if you are guiltless, it ought not to hurt your 
feelings any more than if it were said of another 

, with whom you are not even acquainted. 
ou may answer that this false description of 
you is often believed in by those whose good 
opinion is of importance to your welfare. That 
certainly is a palpable injury ; and the best mode 
of bearing up against it is to endeavor to form 
some just estimate of its nature and extent. 
Measure it by the worldly harm which is done 
to you. Do not let your imagination conjure 
up all manner of apparitions of scorn, and con- 
tempt, and universal hissing. It is partly your 
own fault if the calumny is believed in by those 
who ought to know you, and in whose affections 
you live. That should be a circle within which 
no poisoned dart can reach you. And for the 
rest, for the injury done you in the world’s esti- 
mation, it is simply a piece of ill-fortune, about 
which it is neither wise nor decorous to make 
much moaning. 

. . * . * 

«“ Contentment abides with truth. You will 
generally suffer for wishing to appear other than 
what you are; whether it be richer, or greater, 
or more learned. The mask soon becomes an 
instrument of torture.” 


Truthfulness of living is our author's 
medicament to the ills of life. He 
makes it the first essential quality of success 
in life, in his sketch of a Man of Business. 
The charitable discriminations of the finely 
conceived paper On Our Judgments of Other 
Men, is of a school in which the heart 
teaches the head. How seldom are the 
truths of the following passage, hidden just 
below the surface in life, appreciated : 


KNOW THY NEIGHBOR. 


“In judging of others, it is important to dis- 
tinguish those parts of the character and intel- 
lect which are easily discernible from those 
whieh require much observation. In the intel- 
lect, we soon perceive whether a man has wit, 
acuteness, or logical power. It is not easy to 
discover whether he has judgment. And it re- 
quires some study of the man to ascertain 
whether he has practical wisdom ; which, in- 
deed, is a result of high moral as well as intel- 
lectual qualities. 

“In the moral nature, we soon detect selfish- 
ness, egotism, and exaggeration. Carelessness 
about truth is soon found out; you see it in a 
thousand little things. On the other hand, it is 
very dificult to come to a right conclusion 
about a man’s temper, until you have seen a 
great deal of him. Of his tastes, some will lie 
on the surface, others not ; for there is a certain 
reserve about most people in speaking of the 
things they like best. Again, it is always a hard 
matter to understand any man’s feelings. Na- 
tions differ in their modes of expressing feelings, 
and how much more individual men ! 

“ There are certain cases in which we are pe- 
culiarly liable to err in our judgments of others. 
Thus, I think, we are all disposed to dislike, in a 
manner disproportionate to their demerits, those 
who offend us by pretension of any kind. We 
are apt to fancy that they despise us; whereas, 
all the while, perhaps, they are only courting our 
admiration. There are people who wear the 
worst part of their characters outwards: they 
offend our vanity ; they rouse our fears ; and un- 


der these influences we omit to consider how | them 


often a scornful man is tender-hearted, and an 
assuming man, one who longs to be popular and 
to please. 

“ Then there are characters of such a differ- 
ent kind from our own, that we are without the 
means of measuring and appreciating them. A 
man who has no humor, how difficult for him 
to understand one who has! 
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“But of all the errors in judging of others, | 
some of the worst are made in judging of those 
who are nearest to us. They think that we 
have entirely made up our minds about them, 
and are apt to show us that sort of behavior 
only which they know we expect. Perhaps, 
too, they fear us, or they are convinced that we 
do not and cannot sympathize with them. And 
so we move about in a mist, and talk of phan- 
toms as if they were living men, and think that 
we understand those who never interchange any 
discourse with us but the talk of the market- 
place ; or if they do, it is only as players who 
are playing a part set down in certain words, 
and to be eked out with stage gestures for each 
affection, who would deem themselves little 
else than mad if they were to say out to us any- 
thing of their own.” 


We should like to present the whole of 
the brief and pregnant essay on Secresy. 
The passages we Tie italicised, show the 
author’s subtle vein of philosophy : 


SECRESY. 


“For once that secresy is formally imposed 
upon you, it is implied a hundred times by the 
concurrent circumstances. All that your friend 
says to you, as to his friend, is intrusted to you 
only. Much of what a man tells you in the 
hour of affliction, in sudden anger, or in any out- 
pouring of his heart, should be sacred. In his 
craving for sympathy, he has spoken to you as 
to his own soul. 

“To repeat what you have heard in social in- 
tercourse is sometimes a sad treachery ; and 
when it is not treacherous, it is often foolish. 
For you commonly relate but a part of what has 
happened, and even if you are able to relate that 
part with fairness, it is still as likely to be mis- 
construed as a word of many meanings, in a 
foreign tongue, without the context. 

“ There are few conversations which do not 
imply some degree of mutual confidence, how- 
ever slight. And in addition to that which is 
said in confidence, there is geverally something 
which is peculiar, though not confidential ; 
which is addressed to the present company 
alone, though not confided to their secresy. It 
is meant for them, or for persons like them, and 
they are expected to understand it rightly. So 
that, when a man has no scruple in repeating all 
that he hears to anybody that he meets, he pays 
but a poor compliment to himself ; for he seems 
to take it for granted that what was said in his 
presence, would have been said, in the same 
words, at any time, aloud, and in the market- 
place. In short, that he is the average man of 
mankind; which I doubt much whether any 
man would like to consider himself.” 


Nor are the practical hints of its conclusion 
less remarkable : 


“Before you make any confidence, you 
should consider whether the thing you wish to 
confide is of weight enough to be a secret. 
Your small secrets require the greatest care. 
Most persons suppose that they have kept them 
sufficiently when they have been silent about 
them for a certain time ; and this is hardly to be 
wondered at, if there is nothing in their nature 
to remind a person that they were told to him as 
secrets. 

« There is sometimes a good reason for using 
concealment even with your dearest friends. It 
is that you may be less liable to be reminded of 
your anxieties when you have resolved to put 
aside. Few persons have tact enough to 
perceive when to be silent, and when to offer you 
counsel or condolence. 

“ You should be careful not to intrust another 
unnecessarily with a secret which it may be a 
hard matter for him to keep, and which may ex- 
pose him to somebody’s displeasure, when it is 
hereafter discovered that he was the object of 
your confidence. Your desire for aid, or for 





sympathy, is not to be indulged by dragging 
other people into your niisfortunes, 

“ There is as much responsibility in imparting 
your own secrets, as in keeping those of your 
neighbor.” 





The Countess of Salisbury: a Chronicle of 
the Order of the Garter. New York ; Stringer 
& Townsend.—M. Dumas, having exhausted 
the history of France, is fain to cross the ehan- 
nel for a subject. He has given us his version 
of the foundation of the Order of the Garter ; 
and in so doing has taken no inconsiderable 
liberties with common sense and history, and 
moreover, great freedom with the character of 
the Countess of Salisbury, and his long defunct 
Majesty, Edward U1. When M. Dumas shall 
have done with England, we presume he will 
take his “ fatherland,” Africa, en route for Asia ; 
and we may expect ere long some such romances 
as “The Queen’s Supper; or, Cleopatra’s 
Pearl,” and “The Singing Countenance ; or, 
the Mysteries of Memnon.” 


Renna; or, the Snow Bird: a Tale of Real 
Life. By Caroline Lee Hentz. Philadelphia : 
A. Hart.—A family story, charmingly, though 
simply told, and one for which we predict a 
warm reception at every cheerful fireside. Mrs. 
Hentz, whose “ Mob Cap,” &c., have enlisted 
the sympathies and commanded the admiration 
of the young, has, by her last volume, established 
greater claims to their favor. 


The Patriarchal Age; or, the Story of Jo- 
seph. Phila.: R. E. Peterson.—A volume, not 
unduly extended, illustrating the scriptural story 
of Joseph by comment on the manners and cus- 
toms of his age, references to Eastern incidents, 
thus making familiar to the youthful mind 
such a narrative picture of this brief yet full 
history, as Mr. Abbott presents in his more mo- 
dern “ biographies.” The book has something 
of curiosity, as it was originally prepared for the 
pupils of the Girard College, in the primary de- 
partment. It shows that under Mr. Girard’s 
will, one at least of the most beautiful of sacred 
lessons has not been unimproved. 


Palestine ; its Geography and Bible History. 
By F. G. Hibbard, of the last Genesee Confer- 
ence. Edited by D. P. Kidder. Lane & Scott. 
—A useful duodecimo, bringing within conve- 
nient limits a comprehensive view of the geo- 
graphy and history of Palestine. It is amply 
illustrated by twenty lithographic maps. A 
good general description of the country is given, 
followed by particular enumerations of the loca- 
lities of the Tribes—in which the latest investi 
gations of Dr. Robinson and other travellers are 


reproduced. 


Familiar Science; or, the Scientific Expla 
nation of Common Things. Edited by R. E. 
Peterson. Phila.: Peterson—An American 
adaptation of the popular work of Dr. Brewer, 
in which many ordinary phenomena of nature 
are familiarly elucidated in the form of question 
and answer. The book has a seientific arrange- 
ment, and is a valuable guide and introduction 
to maturer studies through its every-day philo- 
sophies. 


Mechanics for the Millwright, Machinist, 
Engineer, Civil Engineer, Architect, and Stu- 
dent ; containing a clear and elementary expo- 
sition of the Principles and Practice of Building 
Machines. By Frederick Overman, author of 
“ The Manufacture of Iron,” &c., illustrated by 
one hundred and fifty-four fine wood engra- 
vings, by William Gihon. Phila.: Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co.—Mr. Overman modestly an- 
nounces his intention in this volume of present- 
ing many mechanical laws relieved, as far as 
practicable, of the complicated mathematical 
formule which frequently embarrass the reader, 
claiming only a desire to be useful to the coun- 
try through the science of Mechanies, that great 
means of the national prosperity. ‘The scope of 
his work is clearly indicated in the title. 
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Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution. 
No. 15.—This number includes, with numerous 
portraits and sketches of scenery, several illus- 
trated notices of the Society of the Cincinnati. 
The Revolutionary incidents of the Hudson are 
sketched with particularity. The topographical 
view, and the sketches about West Point, pre- 
serve the claims of Mr. Lossing as a valuable 
contribution to American history. It is a 
book for every farm-house and family in the 
country. 

Copway's American Indian has made its ap- 
pearance and No. I. is well taken care of: with 
its clean-faced paper, clear type, and ample 
breadth of column. The contents are curious 
and entertaining—showing pretty conclusively, 
that “Indian” knows what he is about. 
letters from various writers of more or less im- 
portance figure on the first page, promising as- 
sistance (although we much doubt whether our 
friend, Ka-ge-ga-gah-bowh, will live to derive 
much advantage from some of them). The 
other portions of the paper are well-filled: and, 
altogether, the undertaking is a “sure card” if 
carefully managed. It starts well : and we hope 
it may “ continue in well-doing.” 

Messrs. Lirrincorr, Grampo & Co. have 
published several new volumes of Arthur's Li- 
brary for the Household :—Home Scenes and 
Home Influence; Lessons in Life ; Stories for 
Young Housekeepers; and, uniform with the 
series, the Regicide’s Daughter, a Tale of Two 
Worlds, by W. H. Carpenter. 

The Life of Josephine is a new issue of Ab- 
bott’s Biographical Series, from the press of 
Messrs. Harrer. 





TO ° 


How dearly I answer fair things and bright, 
From the star with playfal greetings of light, 
To the wondrous questioning of the flower,— 
The visible soul of the sunny hour ; 
From the fond lost look renewing in dream, 
To her’s which lures with a present gleam ; 
But there’s an eye, whose transient ray 

Hath brighter and fairer might than they ! 


A dear delight is the calling chime 

Of bird and stream in the summer time ; 
A blessing each kindly earnest sound 
From hearts preferring unseal’d around ; 
But there’s a voice, whose lightest word 
Is pleasanter far than wave or bird ; 

And tones were never so trancing near, 
But freely I'd turn that word to hear! 


3. A. M. 








VICTORIA: AN ODE.* 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Reveren Victoria, you that hold 

A nobler office upon earth 

Than arms, or power of brain, or birth 
Could give the warrior kings of old, 


I thank you that your royal grace 
To one of less desert allows 
This laurel greener from the brows 
Of him that uttered nothing base : 


And should your greatness, and the care 
That yokes with empire, yield you time 
To make demand of modern rhyme, 

If aught of ancient worth be there, 


Take, madam, this poor book of song ; 
For though the faults were thick as dust 
In vacant chambers, I could trust 

Your sweetness. May you rule us long, 


And leave us rulers of your blood 
As noble till the latest day! 
May children of our children say, 
“ She wrought her people lasting good ; 





* Prefaced to a New Edition of the Poet Laure- 
ate’s Poems. Pe 





“ Her court was pure ; her life serene ; 
God gave her peace ; her land reposed ; 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 

In her as mother, wife, and queen. 


“ She brought a vast design to pass, 
When Europe and our scattered ends 
Of our fierce world were mixt as friends 

And brethren in her halls of glass ; 


“ And statesmen at her council met 
Who knew the seasons, when to take 
Oceasion by the hand, and make 

The bounds of freedom broader yet, 

“ By shaping some august decree 
Which kept her throne unshaken still, 
Broad-based upon her people’s will, 

And compassed by the inviolate sea.” 





TO E. D. PALMER, 


While viewing his bust of an infant Ceres. 
BN HON. CALEB LYON, OF LYONSDALE. 


I see a form of loveliness surpassing 

The loveliness that’s visioned in the heart ; 
And, as I gaze, fond memory is amassing 

A golden setting for this gem of Art. 


Methinks in Tempe’s valley thou hast lingered, 
With Cupid’s mother, by ambrosial streams, 

And drank in beauty ; while the rosy-fingered 
Still lingers with thee from the land of dreams. 


Old scenes, old voices round me are returning, 
The loved, the faded, from my earlier years ; 

Relumed, the light of younger days is burning, 
And eyes long dried are shedding childhood’s 


tears. 


Type of our own dear blessed Saviour’s heaven, 
Pure, and unspotted by a taint of earth 
(Raphael and Lawrence only, such have given), 
Genius conceived, and labor wrought the 
birth. 





STUDIES OF THE SPANISH DRAMA, FROM THE 
FRENCH OF PHILARETE CHASLES. 


x. 
Studies on Alarcon—Special Character of 
his Genius and his Works—Fragments. 


Amone the numerous dramatic authors 
which Spain has produced, Lope de Vega 
was especially distinguished for his inven- 
tion of situations and fecundity of resources ; 
Calderon by the lyrical brilliancy and pas- 
sionate ardor of his language. 

Alarcon, whose name is much more ob- 
scure, characterizes chivalric pride. 

The salient trait of his talent is the hero- 
ism of the thought, the magnanimity of the 
conception. The essence of Spanish ge- 
nius is found, so to s , concentrated in 
his dramas. If he few dithyrambic 
bursts, if his pieces are often irregular, he 
idealizes marvellously honor, devotion, duty, 
feudal-loyalty, the sacrifice of one’s self for 
others, the foree of the soul. All the 
interest of his works lies here. Let us cite 
a characteristic, a fragment of one of his 
dramas, of which we shall afterwards give 
an analysis. 

Donna Flora has come to reside at Se- 
ville, after cong lived at Cordova. She is 
young, beautiful, ambitious, and a coquette. 

er former lover, and whom she has not 
seen for two years, Don Fernando de Godoi, 
is forgotten by her; the Marquis Don Fa- 
drique, favorite of the King, Peter the Cruel, 
has spoken to her of love, and made himself 
sonal It is not because the heart of Donna 
Flora is moved by a warm passion, but she 
loves grandeur; she hopes, she says, to quit 
the servitude of celibacy, and become a lady 
and sovereign. What is her vexation when, 
on her way to the residence of Donna Anna, 
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her friend, she meets Don Fernando, the 
betrothed of former times, the sacrificed 
friend, who comes full of confidence and 
hope to demand of her the execution of her 
mises? “J greatly fear,” she says to 
im, “lest the Marquis Don Fadrique may 
injure your position with the King ; I mistrust 
also my brother: wait. I ask you, on your 
word as a gentleman, not to disclose to any 
one the intimacy which exists between us.” 
Don Fernando suffers himself to be per. 
suaded, and promises Donna Flora to be 
silent. At the same time he demands an 
interview, which she grants him. He is to 
we himself at midnight under a vine, 
hind the garden of Donna Flora. He does 
not fail to appear there, but finds the place 
occupied. Marquis, smitten with Donna 
Flora, and jealous, like a Castilian, has en- 
treated his brother to watch near the garden. 
Don Sancho (the brother) meets the young 
Fernando ; the swords start from the scab- 
bards ; they fight ; Don Sancho falls dead. 
The police rush up at the noise, raise the 
corpse, pursue the murderer, and catch a 
glimpse through the obscurity of the night 
of the white mantle which covers his shoul- 
ders. Meanwhile Don Fadrique comes in 
search of his brother. Don Fernando, whom 
he has never seen, and who fears the pursuit 
of the archers, presents himself, recognises 
him, and does not hesitate to ask his protec- 
tion against justice ; a common occurrence, 
by the way, among cavaliers and people of 
the court. He accosts him without pre- 
amble. 
“ If you are noble,” he says, “ as I think 
ay are, prove it, gentleman, and show thy 
eart. Protect a man whom everything op- 


presses. Exchange for this white cloak 


which betrays me the one which you wear; 
you will thus give a wretched man his 
ife. 


“Say no more, cavalier,” the other an- 
swers, “calm yourself, the affair is settled.” 

“ You are Don Fadrique ?” 

“ Himself.” 

“Tt is you who save me. I have your 
word.” 

“Relate to me what has passed. You 
ean depend upon me.” 

“JI have slain a man; he followed me, 
sword in hand, infuriated. He wished to 
take my life; I defended myself—” 

“You fought face to face, without dis- 


loyalty ” 

“We were alone,—swords drawn,—both 
equal. Death chose him; me he wanted 
not.” 

“ Well, I will save you.” 

There is not a word too much; not a 
syllable which has not its force in this admi- 
rable dialogue. Scarcely is it terminated 
when Fadrique hears a noise, tells Fernando 
to conceal himself behind a tree, and receives 
the information from the chief of the patrol 
that the slain man was his own brother, Don 
Sancho, and that the combat took place near 
the en of this Donna Flora, of whom 
the Marquis is so jealous. Thus is the 
ood gs yes of a brother whom he 
lov A thousand suspicions rise in his 
heart : he fears that Donna Flora may have 
favored Don Fernando ; but in this strange 
and cruel situation he stifles the bitter and 
confused sentiments which his word given 
to the cavalier commands him to stifle. 

“ Cavalier,” he exclaims. 

“ Don Fadrique, I am at your service.” 

“ We are alone ?” 

“ Alone.” 
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_ #He whom you slew was my brother.” 
‘ @] slew him without knowing that he was 
~ —— 3 I learnt it afterwards, and 

« Do not excuse yourself.” 

«[t is not because of —e that fsa for 
excuses, Marquis; you know that I came to 
ask your protection . I did demand it, know- 
ing whom you ,were—the brother of Don 

” 


ho. 
peri I told yous Don Fernando, not to 
excuse yourself, it was not anger and the 
desire of ve which dictated those 
words. Undeceive yourself. It was an out- 

to me to doubt my good faith; it was 
an ou to me to think for a moment that 
my grief would make me break the promise 
which I made to you. I have told you that J 
would save you: you shall be saved by me.” 

“ Marquis, the ground which supports you 
js an altar which I embrace.” 

« Rise, cavalier. What do you owe me? 
Nothing. It is myself whom I oblige. In 

iving you my word I have been your bene- 
tor; in falfilling my promise, I have done 
nothing for you: I pay my debt due my. 
self; f redeem my promise; I oblige no 
one.” 

« You have a great soul, Fadrique ; a soul 
worthy of the place which you occupy, near 
the King, our master.” 

«These discourses are frivolous. Now 
it is agreed that yes shall be saved by me. 
Rely upon me. ill you tell me who you 
are, and what relations with Donna Flora 
have brought you to forbid my brother's 
entering his garden ; will you tell me ?” 

“No, Signor; the hate which you should 
bear to me prevents me from telling you m 
name. You have just learnt how the affair 
has passed. It was a duel between gentle- 
men. As to Donna Flora, I have nothing to 
inform you. You know better than any 
one else the obligation of an oath. Mar- 
quis, I am at ets service.” 

“Very well; come with me. Oh pro- 
mise! sacred promise. Oh word of a gen- 
tleman !” 

Saying these words, the unfortunate Fa- 
drique leads away him who has slain his 
brother, and whom he suspects of being his 
happy rival. He does not content himself 
with facilitating and protecting his flight; 
he places in his hands some jewels which 
form part of his dress, which will be of 
service to him on his journey, for he cannot 
re-enter Seville, his stock of money 
would soon fail him. Don Fernando, 
touched by his generosity, gives his name 
to the Marquis, but obstinately refuses to 

ive him any information about Donna 

lora. The Marquis gradually becomes 
irritated; he presses him with questions ; 
and ends by drawing his sword. Don Fer- 
nando, unarmed, remains before him. 

“No, no,” exclaims Fadrique, “you 
show too much resistance. Ii revolts, it 
torments me; it makes my blood boil with 
indignation. Don Fernando, beware; my 
sword shall search your heart for the secret 
which your lips refuse to t me.” 

“Ah! Marquis, I know it; you are 
brave.” 

“There is great courage in grief; and I 
suffer horribly.” 

“I am as brave as you; but I have no 
arms.” 

“There is hot blood in jealousy; and I 
am jealous.” 

“Don Fadrique, would you overwhelm 
me! 





“ Well! speak, speak, answer; Do you 
know Donna Flora? Is she yours ?” ‘ 

“T have nothing to answer.” 

“Nothing! And if I should slay you; 
you who are without a sword.” 

“Then my secret dies with me, as it 
ought.” 

“ Go, thou art noble! Go, thou art great! 
I admire thee, blazon of honor and of chi- 
valry. It is needful for you to live, that 
men may know on the earth in what gran- 
deur of scul consists. It is not fitting that 
a blind vengeance should extinguish such 
exalted virtue. See, Don Fernando, I can 
slay thee ; I desire, long to do so; I loved 
my brother; I am jealous of you; night is 
silent; you are a fugitive. An increasing 
fury animates me. I prefer rather to give 
thee thy life. Only take good care that no 
one know thou hast offended me; then 
must we needs fight. But now, instead of 
that, if you so wish, if you will have me for 
a friend, my heart will be indebted to thee.” 

“Your friend ever devoted! Here is my 
word ; here is my hand.” 

“Don Fernando de Godoi, go with God ! 
Know, my friend, that the death of my bro- 
ther is a profound grief to me; and now I 
so esteem you as to felicitate myself for 


knowing you. I reconcile myself with life: 
I have lost my brother, and | have gained a 
friend.” 


I have no comment to make upon such a 
scene, which awakens the most noble emo- 
tions of the heart, which makes the tears 
gush forti, not of a vulgar pity, but of an 
euthusiastic and eoliuad imagination. 

At the age when Alarcon lived, Art had 
not yet perverted her aim and given the lie 
to her divine mission. She did not idealize 
crime ; she did not gild the unclean. Her 
aim was to elevate the soul: she strove to 
excite all the generous emotions, she placed 
them in conflict with the most intense pas- 
sions, the most aa. Py and most legitimate 
sorrows. Poetry did not trail her wings in 
the mire, exclaiming I am renovating and 
rejuvenating myself. Her flight was bent 
heaven, not earth-ward, towards the life of 
the soul and the thought, not the sepulchre 
and the abyss. ideousness was not 
crowned queen; orgies did not surround the 
throne. Shakspeare and the most earnestly 
real geniuses sacredly preserve the love of the 
beautiful ; they have their Juliets and Des- 
demonas, their ravishing and celestial colors, 
their tones breathed ~— the soul; and 
these High Priests of Poesy preach elo- 
quently in favor of love and virtue, of purity 
and of sincerity, of devotion and of moral 
force. Woe to the epochs of decadence, 
when the poet forgets this task ; when, like 
the tragic Seneca among the Romans, his 
lyre of brass and copper emits only harsh 
and rough sounds, accompanied by maledic- 
tion irony.. Woe to the times of disso- 
lution and despair, when poetry, the magic 
echo of our souls, admires nothing, hopes 
for nothing, ceases to love, is weary of 
belief; when poesy is no longer the balmy 
word, the dazzling lightning-flash or the 
opening flower, the hymn of Joy» the accent 
of love, but the rattling of the skeleton rest- 
less in his coffin, the howling of the night 
wind through the ruined casements, the 
death rattle of a society which is passing 


“at 

inspiration of Alarcon is that of Cor- 
neille—heroism. The heroic drama has 
passed from Spain to France, from France 
to England, from England to Germany. 





We are about to witness certain transfor- 
mations of this same genius, which will 
show itself sublime in its natal region, 
bizarre among strangers, and finally preten- 
tious and absurd, in consequence of mingling 
with manners and ideas contrary to its es- 
sence. We shall see it excite ridicule, we 
shall see all these grand sentiments become 
perthings for the people, like those paste- 

oard giants which children amuse them- 
selves by insulting and destroying. 





NOTICES OF MR. THACKERAY’S LECTURES. 
FROM LONDON JOURNALS. 


Tue third and fourth lectures of Mr. 
Thackeray were given to Steele, Prior, Gay, 
and Pope; Smollet, Fielding, and Gold- 
smith, we presume, will supply the topics 
of the remainder. The glancing wit and 
deeper vein of heartfelt humor, occasionally 
cropping out on the surface, are discernible 
enough through the necessarily imperfect 
reports of the London news pers. These, 
however, show skilful hands. Indeed Mr. 
Thackeray has a most refined and appreci- 
ative audience ; a list of some of the person- 
ages present at his lecture on Pope, including 
these names of the fashionable and literary 
publie, among which are several gentlemen 
of the press :— 

The Belgian Minister and Madame Van 
de Weyer, the Duchess of Sutherland, Lady 
Constance Leveson Gower, the Duchess of 
Norfolk, and Lady Adeliza Howard, Mar- 
chioness of Ailesbury, Earl and Countess 
Wilton, Earl and Countess of Zetland, Earl 
of Scarborough, Marquis of Clanricarde, 
Lord Dunkellin, Earl Bruce, Marquis of 
Titchfield, Countess of Carlisle, Lord 
Howard de Walden, Lord Forester, Lord 
Gray, Lord and Lady Stanley of Alderley, 
Lady Romilly, the Bishop of St. David's, 
Lord Galway, Lady de Dunstanville, Lady 
Webster, Lady Kinloch, Lady Parke, Lord 
Glenelg, Miss Stuart Mackenzie, Right 
Hon. T. B. Macaulay, Sir R. Throckmorton, 
Sir David Brewster, the Dean of Westmin- 
ster, Mr. Carlyle, Mr. Hallam, Mr. Hay- 
ward, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Miss Jewsbury, 
Currer Bell, Mr. Shedding, Mr. Granville 
Vernon, Mrs. Bates, Mr. Geo. Tomlins, Mr. 
Knightley, Mr. P. Cunningham, Mr. Lewes, 
Mr. Leech, &c. 

We continue a report of the lectures from 
the abstracts, which appear most spirited and 
charavteristic. 

STEELE. 


The third lecture of Mr. Thackeray was 
devoted to Sir Richard Steele. Mr. Thacke- 
ray has a partiality for his weak, kind, impro- 
vident hero, and owned to liking Dick Steele 
the man, and Dick Steele the author, more 
than much better men and much better 
authors. His faults he considered were 
redeemed by a sweet and compassionate 
nature; and while he admired and pitied 
Swift, he loved and pitied Steele. As an 
apology for his oy ok yr pes the lecturer 
commenced with a kind of panegyric upon 
imperfection in general. A perfect man 
would be as intolerable to us as we should 
be to him; he could not breathe our air ; he 
could not live our life; he could not laugh, 
for the world could present no contrasts to 
him; he could not ery, for he could have 
no sorrows; he could not love, for perfect 
justice would not admit of his liking one 
person vastly more than another; he could 
not repent, for he would be incapable of 
fault ; the would equally be above all sensual 
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leasures, and wine would be the same to 

im as water. Our faults are the very con- 
dition of our present existence, and from 
the weaknesses of our nature result seme 
of our highest joys. It is selfishness that 
causes us to love so fondly and so faithfully, 
—to prefer our own Tommy to much better 
and cleverer boys; it is anger that calls 
forth forbearance, pride that occasions humi- 
lity, grief that creates pity, sickness that 
produces tender ness. 


The schoolboy days of Steele were 
sketched by Mr, Thackeray with the pictur- 
esqueness of a novelist, and the gusto of a 
companion in idleness and frolic. He neg- 
lected his book, was often deservedly 
whipt, ran into debt for tarts and lollypops, 
and when credit and money were both ex- 
hausted; raised supplies by borrowing from 
his comrades. At the conclusion of this 
lively portrait Mr. npr, de wy the start- 
ling announcement that he no authority 
for the facts. But if the child is father of 
the man, our intimate knowledge of Captain 
Steele would enable us to pronounce with 
certainty that Master Dick must have been 
one of the most reckless, good-natured, 
for-nothing urchins that ever existed. 
. Thackeray next adverted to Steele’s 
connexion with Addison. He appealed to 
his audience whether the coe personage 
they had ever known in their lives was not 
the head-boy at school. Mr, Thackeray 
never questioned that the head-boy at his 
would be Prime Minister, and was disap- 
— at meeting him in after-days, and 
nding that he was no more than six feet 
high. Addison, through life, was Steele’s 
head-boy. He was the Steerforth to Copper- 
field. Even when Addison brought an exe- 
cution into his house, and after paying him- 
self from the proceeds, handed over the 
balance to Steele, the latter, far from bear- 
ing malice, was probably glad of any execu- 
tion which put him in possession of a little 
ready money. He was perpetually divided 
between good principles and bad practices. 
He composed an ardent piece of ecstatic 
devotion, called “The Christian Hero,” 
when he was deep in debt, drink, and all 
the follies of the town. The inconsistenc 
excited the mirth of his companions, and, 
doubtless, added Mr. Thackeray,a theologian 
in liquor is not a respectable object. This 
was an epitome of Steele’s ordinary conduct. 
He whimpered over his writings, and when 
he received an invitation to join a jovial 
circle at the tavern, he took down his laced 
hat, kissed his wife and children, and told 
them a lie about the pressing business that 
called him away. In short, he sinned and 
repented, cried over his excesses till crying 
made him thirsty, and then drank to drown 
his thirst. Among Steele’s foibles was a 
particular forgetfulness of the article of rent, 
and with his usual improvidence, when he 
was unable to pay for a small house, he 
hired a larger. Mr. Thackeray devoted 
more space to the character of the man 
than to the qualities of the writer. It is 
not, aye as a writer that - va Bs 
strongest claim upon our sym . Heis 
not, said Mr. Thackeray, the var brilliant 
of wits, or the deepest of thinkers: if he is 
not our friend, he is nothing. He knew 
little of books, but he knew much of man- 
kind. His t charm is to be natural, for 
he wrote so fast that he was obliged to 
make the reader his confidante. His letters 
have this merit in common with the pro- 
ductions he prepared for the. press. y 





are not, like all the epistles from Cicero 
down to Walpole, studied compositions, but 
«pontaneous effusions written to his wife, 
and for his wife, and par Be og alone. Women 
are bound in an especial degree to 
him with gratitude. He was the first of our 
authors who seemed to admire and t 
them; and while Congreve considered them 
as things to be complimented and conquered, 
while Swift scorned, and Addison smiled at 
them, Steele gave them credit for goodness 
and understanding as well as tenderness 
and beauty. It is this ardour, this respect, 
this manliness, which makes his comedies 
so delightful, and his heroes such gentle- 
men. Mr. Thackeray also aseribed to him 
the honor of being the founder of that 
species of sentimental humor which charms 
us in Yorick, in the Caxtons, and in little 
Dombey. To show the difference between 
the gentle good-nature of Steele, the savage 
indignation of Swift, and the lonely serenity 
of Addison, Mr. Thackeray quoted a passage 
from each on the subject of death, and 
ete out the circumstanee that that of 
wift inspired terrible melancholy; that of 
Addison a benevolent sadness; but thzt the 
lesson built by Steele upon the mysteries of 
the grave was human pity and love. The 
coarseness of Steele was excused by Mr. 
Thackeray, on the ground that it was the 
fault of the age and not of the man. The 
fact is undeniable; the proof of it, adduced 
by the lecturer, is open to dispute. His 
authority was a scene in Swift's “Polite 
Conversation,”’—a work in which the misan- 
thropic caricaturist has collected into a focus 
all the scattered cant and vulgarity he had 
ever witnessed in fashionable life. Mr. 
Thackeray might as well produce the sweep- 
ings of Convent garden Market as a speci- 
men of its vegetables, fruits, and flowers. 
And, after all, if the scene is to be literally 
understood, it shows little more than 
that the meals of our ancestors were more 
substantial than our own, and the courses 
arranged in a different order. The minds 
of mankind might have been just as refined 
when soup followed meat as now that meat 


follows soup. As a final ap Mr. | j 


Thackeray bid us think of Steele gently, 
for he was so gentle,—he bid us think of him 
kindly, for his heart always exuberated 
with human kindness. oo in the 
outline may seem cold hard. But 
those who heard the lecture must all have 
felt that the likeness was strong and the 
——s vivid, and that there was a racy 
originality in the thoughts and expressions 
which made them thoroughly delightful — 
Literary Gazette. 
PRIOR, GAY, AND POPE. 

Matthew Prior, said he, early signalized 

himself 3 attacking (in conjunction with 


Montague) the patriarch en. Did not 
th ae know the Town Mouse and Coun- 
try Mouse by heart nowadays? What !—it 


was not generally known? Yet, as a natu- 
ral consequence of its publication, Prior had 
been made in those times of his, Secretary to 
the Embassy at the Hague. Those were the 
days when your fortune was made if you 
could turn out an epigram or a copy of 
verses. For of course with these qualifi- 
cations you were just the man to watch over 
important commercial interests abroad. Prior, 
we were informed by Spence, was wont, 
having spent the greater part of the evening 
with the most distinguished men of his time, 
wah ur tulaaual: Wow neneae his 

ife in Long-Acre.. We were not, therefore, 
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Blas i 9 apr onstactaer tbe 5 smacked a 
little of the conversation of Long-Acre 
acquaintances. But were easy, humor. 
ous, showed a great deal of good sense, and 
pee the great Samuel himself knew 

ior’s works far better than he chose to 


say. 

Givtny sketched off Prior in a few strokes, 
the lecturer proceeded to John Gay. Gay 
deserved to be, and was, the friend of every. 
body. His success offended nobody. Swift 


to him, as the Brobdignag maid of 


honor did little Gulliver. The Duke and 
Duchess of Queens took him under 
their protection, and them he had his 


saucer of cream, and played about, and grew 
fat, and so died. He less original and 
diverting, perhaps, in his latter days. Gay 
“was a little, round French abbé of a man,” 
said Mr. Thackeray. As for his writings, 
they bore the same relation to poetry that 
little Dresden China fi did to sculpture. 
And the man himself, with his playfulness, 
his oe and his good nature, was 
altogether like one of the Savoy boys who 
play the hurdygurdy. 

These two writers portrayed and dismiss. 
ed—in a way at once so simple and so gra. 
phic—(the means so apparently trifling and 
the likeness so amusing, that you were 


reminded of the figures produced by the 
shadow of fingers on the wall)—Mr. Thack- 
eray proceeded to speak of P If he was 


not a humorist and wit, who was one! 
Every man of letters shonid respect Pope, he 
said, as the test literary artist England 
has had. e perfected incessantly, bor- 
rowed an idea or a eadence wherever he 
eould. His youth in Windsor Forest forn- 
ed a beautiful picture of study and aspira- 
tion. 

With to Pope’s letters, those to 
Lady Wortley Montague were pert, odious, 
and affected. His love was not edifying. 
He hated her afterwards with a fervor that 
was far more genuine. But (if you ex- 
= the letters to women) no collection 

orded more delightful reading, There 
was ve a little too much consciousness 
in m—a little too much that seemed 
to imply that the writers were addressing 
genera) — But there _ in — “> 
thing fine, edifying, and ennobling. ln 
these the nunais and wise of the time 
held communion, And there was something 


grand about the air of men. They 
spoke with a larger gene: ion than com- 
mon men. Nothing was more grand than 
the love and fri ip the men of 


—_ be _— one to another. How Pope 
e ollingbroke! “Show me,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Thackeray, “ six common-place 
middle-aged gentlemen as friendly as they 
were, 


He now reviewed Pope’s career in detail, 
touching on the delicate question of his rel:- 
tion to Addison, and taking, on the whole, 4 
very favorable view of Pope’s character. 
Steele, Mr. Addison’s man, and his = 
man too, pe ny oung Mr. Po ope 
was one of the n set so he be- 
gan, and when John Dennis attacked Ca‘, 
he attacked the critic in a lampoon to avengé 
his patron. It was a mean jon, an 
such as Addison could not love, “ It was 50 
dirty (the sarcasm here was very characte! 
istic) that it has usually been printed ip 
Swift’s works too!” “I wish,” the lecture’ 
continued, “that Addison could have loved 
him better.” But Addison could not beat 





an equal. When Pope found that his pinion 
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was as strong as anybody's, he soared on 


his own way. In deserting each other, they 


impulse of nature. 
silewee then detailed the circum- 


eof tet publication of Tickell’s rival 
translation from the “ Iliad,” which, as our 


readers are aware, is usually attributed to a 
wish on the of Addison to hurt Pope’s 
version. Mr. eray pronounced the sus- 
picion of Pope’s friends under the circum- 
stances natural. elon enennee 

the delivery being, perhaps, some- 
what too ne toe lines on“ Atticus,” 


y has observed 


gentlemen having noted the refine- 
ment and polish of his manners—he com- 
mented on his filial affection. His mother’s 
love imparts something like a saint-like sanc- 
tity wherever it appears, In every estimate 
of his life it ought to be remembered. And 
his death was an euthanasia ; beautiful was 
the ending of that high soul—like the veil 
on the ancient statue whose beauty it hides 
and heightens. 

Next came a strong picturesque account of 
Pope’s controversy with Grub-street—one of 
the most characteristic passages of the lec- 
ture. Mr. Thackeray dealt impartially with 
the combatants; showed that each v 
had a right to consider itselfaggrieved. Ifthe 
heroes of the Dunciad resembled in their on- 
slaughts the rude jeering of a boorish wag— 
Pope did great harm to the literary charac- 
ter. He it was who associated authorship 
in the public mind with poverty, squalor, 
debt, drink, cow-heel, garrets, and lofts 
from which the landlady had removed the 
ladder. 

He concluded by reading the celebrated 
final passage of the “ Dunciad,” in which 
Pope prophesies and describes the triumph 
of yt soe and Nox, lines which Johnson 
used to call “ noble,” but which, brilliant as 
they are, mean 4 elaim the rank in poetic 
literature which Mr, Thackeray attributed to 
them at the close of this most interesting 
discourse. 





{THE EDINBURGH REVIEW AND ITs CON- 
TRIBUTORS. 


townof Edinburgh. Two of them were Edin- 
burgh men, and students of law, although the 
one to join the bar of his native 
city, and the other that of London; the third, 
pres nero Sapa E pr Pgnee to 
whom his patron, squire is parish, 
had committed the care of esata 
suing his studies at the then famous Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. The aspirant to the 
honors of the Scottish bar was slender and 


diminutive in , but with eyes of spark- 
ling brilliancy. The future English barrister 
was tall and spare, with a nose, and 


every movement i the “fidget.” 
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his form predicted obesity. These three 
ouths were Francis Tovar. Henry 
RouGHAM, and Sypvey Smits, and they 
were projecting The Edinburgh Review. 
Thirty years later we find them in different 
positions. Jeffrey had attained the highest 
official honors of his native country : he was 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, and represented 
its metropolis in Parliament. Sydney Smith 
had proved too much of a humorist and bon 
vivant to be made a Bishop, but he had risen 
high in the Church, and was soon to be a 
er Canon ppg | of St. Paul’s. 
pasehem was Lord High Chancellor of 
and. 
iendless, unknown, and prospectless, the 
three young men published the first number 
of The Edinburgh Review in October, 1802. 
Sydney Smith was its first editor, but he 
left Edinburgh the following year, when 
Jeffrey succeeded him, and did not relin- 
quish the post until 1829. How the new 
publication sueceeded, and why it succeeded, 
need scarcely be recapitulated now. All the 
daring ideas in philosophy, history, and poli- 
tical economy, which had been elaborated 
and accumulated during the eighteenth cen- 
tary were unfamiliar to the general public, 
and The Edinburgh Review was the organ 
through which their diffusion took place. 
Liberalism was just rearing its head amo 
the respectable classes, and they welcom 
the advocacy of men of talent and refine- 
ment. Jeffrey sparkled, Brougham thunder- 
ed, Smith humorized. Soon after their first 
publication, burst out the new development 
of literature which makes the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century famous—Byron, 
Scott, Moore, Wordsworth, Southey, Cole- 
ridge, and to this add the splendid discove- 


knot of lively critics to preseribe or to help 
its judgment. Every number was a success. 
To have “ an article in The Edinburgh” was 
deemed an honor by a man like Hazlitt, 
You might doubt its sagacity or its virtue, 
but its talent made every one read it. The 
sincerest religionist could scarcely refrain 
a laugh over one of Sydney Smith’s exposi- 
tions of Methodism—the few cultivators of 
German literature split their sides as they 
read Jeffrey’s demolition of Wilhelm Meister. 
The disciples of Mr. Pitt trembled when 
they heard that Brougham had a new paper 
on the Continental War. As liberalism 
made way, its advocates in The Edinburgh 
made theirs. Of the three original project- 
ors, Brougham alone survives, and Jeffrey 
ey be said to have been the happiest, 
Unlike Brougham, he did not sway a senate, 
for, though his vivid and logical style was 
duly appreciated in the House, he was on the 
whole unsuccessful there. Unlike Sydney 
Smith, he was not the witty oracle of the 
highest circles ; he did not, in London, attain 
the honors of a brilliant and commanding 
conversationist. But he sipped the cham- 
pagne of London society, he sparkled at 
olland House, he was flattered as the bril- 
liant editor, and his last years were spent in 
a congenial He was a Judge in the 
Su Court of his native city, and his 
beautifully situated some miles 
from Edinburgh, in a valley at the foot 
of the finely-wooded hills, was to the last 
the resort of the gifted and accomplished, 
whether from near at hand or from afar. He 
did some eighteen months ago, within a short 
interval from the decease of his chief literary 
foe, William Wordsworth. 





The curate had a jolly twinkle in his eye, and | 





ries of Davy and others in science, and it | 
will be seen what need the public had of a| 


Jeffrey ceased to be editor of The Edin- 
burgh in 1829, and Sydney Smith’s last arti- 
ele was published in 1827; but Brougham 
still continued for many years to contribute, 
and, indeed, is still occasionally understood 
to contribute, although it is said The Law 
Review is the organ which he chiefly favors. 
But some years before his withdrawal, Jef- 
frey had secured the services of two contri- 
butors, both of whom in some respects, and 
one of them especially, almost made amends 
for his own and Sydney Smith’s absence : 
they were Thomas Babington Macaulay and 
Thomas Carlyle. About the year 1825, 
Macaulay, then a young student at Cam- 
bridge, and utterly unknown, although he 
had published some spirited lyrics in an Edin- 
burgh magazine, despatched, without ac- 
quaintance or introduction, his famous paper 
on Milton to the editor of The Edinburgh 
Review. Under such circumstances an ordi- 
me editor would have thrown it aside, but 
Jeffrey was not an ordinary editor, and 
Macaulay became an accepted, a favored, 
and a constant contributor. Up to 1835, 
when he went to India, almost every number 
contained an article from his brilliant pen, 
chiefly on the history and literature of Eo, - 
land during the last two centuries, precisely 
the class of subject. most fitted to interest. 
On his return from India appeared his strik- 
ing article on Lord Bacon; and to his 
residence there we owe, no doubt, the fami- 
liar coloring which invests two of the best 
of his essays—those on Clive and Warren 
Hastings. Of late years, the composition 
of his History has withdrawn him from T'he 
Edinburgh. The last article of his there that 
we remember, was that upon Barrére, a 
tremendous invective against the “ Anacreon 
of the Guillotine.” It was read in MS., as 
we have heard from one present, at Holland 
House, before a distinguished bey of litera- 
yy people; for Lady Holland, long after the 
eath of her husband, and though fragile and 
decrepid, maintained the traditionary reputa- 
tion of the mansion as a hothouse of litera- 
ture and art; and one of the chief of her few 
visits out of doors was to the library of the 
British Museum, where her apparition in a 
wheeled chair (for she could not walk) will 
not be easily forgotten. Thomas Carlyle, 
on the other hand, though a far less popular 
writer than Macaulay, produced a profound 
impression on the thoughtful and serious 
minds of the time. His articles began in 
1827, and for six years he was a pretty 
ular contributor. Yet, how different from 
Jeffrey! Jeffrey had depreciated Burns : 
in the pages of the same review, Carlyle 
penned a noble and massive panegyric of the 
Scottish Peasant. Jeffrey condemned 
German literature in the mass and in detail 
—had “cut up” Goethe, and sneered at 
Richter as a clumsy and low-bred senti- 
mentalist: Carlyle put forth his utmost 
powers to proclaim modern German literature 
as little less than a new revelation. Jeffrey 
had sung the praises of modern progress, 
and the triumphs of machinery—Carlyle, in 
The Signs of the Times, asserted that these 
triumphs were. leading to the subju- 
gation of mind by matter, These heterodox 
opinions did not fail to startle the ordinary 
contributors to the Review. We have heard 
it said, but cannot vouch for the truth of the 
anecdote, that on the publication of Car- 
lyle’s remarkable piece, entitled “Charac- 
teristics,” Lord Brougham declared that he 
would write no more in The Edinburgh if 





“ that man’s” articles were suffered any long- 
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er to appear. It is creditable to Jeffrey and 
to Carlyle that no differences of opinion 
interfered to impair a friendly intimacy. To 
the last they were on terms, and the only 
time we ever visited Lord Jeffrey’s mansion, 
there lay on his drawing-room table Car- 
lyle’s nch Revolution, a gift from the 
author. 

On the resignation of Jeffrey, the editor- 
ship of the Review devolved‘ upon Mr. 
Maevey ‘Napier, an Edinburgh Advocate, 


and the editor of that bulky specimen of pub- 
lishing enterprise, the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. Mr. Napier continued to be editor up 


to the time of his death, some eight or ten 
years ago. He was a man of tact and indus- 
try, though not of shining parts ; the Review 
had received a powerful impulse when placed 
in his hands, and if it a little lost it during 
his management, it was no fault of his. The 
Edinburgh Review continued to be the organ 
of the Whigs, but then it was of the Whigs 
in power, not out of it. Its tone was more 
defensive than offensive ; its party, from the 
besiegers, had become the besieged. The or- 
gan which had once been thought too liberal 
was now, for some, not liberal enough ; and 
the ardent Radicals of the Bentham School, 
with Mr. James Mill at their head, started 
The Westminster in rivalry. Still, on the 
whole, T'he Edinburgh maintained its pre- 
eminence, Though literature was not as it had 
been, and with the Reform Bill expired the 
series of works which, commencing with 
Childe Harolde and ending with the last of 
the Waverley Novels, had given such scope 
for critical power, the apparent loss was, 
perhaps, in reality a gain. The articles 
more and more assumed the appearance of 
original essays, for which new Books only 
served as a pretext. Macaulay often dis- 
missed in a sentence the work whose title 
was prefixed to his article... Mr. George 
Moir, then Professor of Belles Lettres in 
yess University, produced a charming 
series of articles on the classical literature of 
England, written in a style remarkable for 
flexibility and melody, and among which a 
paper on Sir Thomas Browne stands out dis- 
tinctly in our memory. Philosophy found, 
in the pages of The Edinburgh, its profound- 
est British expositor, Sir William Hamilton, 
now Professor of Logic at Edinburgh, a 
man who, above all living men, is most 
deeply versed in the history of metaphysi- 
cal thought, and who at present forms the 
centre of the literary and scientific circle 
which still survives at Edinburgh. Political 
economy, the pro of manufactures, 
social science generally, were handled by Mr. 
Maculloch, the well known economist and 
compiler, and who has been rewarded by a 
lucrative post in the Stationery Office for the 
zeal with which he labored to prepared public 
opinion fora rogue, ber the commercial policy 
of the country. nally, the rhetorical and 
vigorous pen of Brougham was still to be 
traced in many an article on history and poli- 
ties, lashing his foes and defending his friends 
with unabated ardor. 

Literature has sometimes been called a re- 
public, where a fair field and no favor is open 
to all comers, and genius and talent win the 
day. Yet something of family influence may 
often be traced in its arrangements. The 
pew editor of The Quarterly Review, Mr. 

ockhart, is a son-in-law of Sir Walter 
Scott: the present editor of The Edinburgh 
Review, Mr. Empson, is a son-in-law of Lord 
Jeffrey. Sir Walter Scott was a founder 
of the one, and Lord Jeffrey of the other; 











so that the hereditary 5-7 is to be 
traced even in Literature. r. Empson 
married Lord Jeffrey’s only child, and has 
long oe : Signe = - Thowsk ee 

ny’s College, at Haile : ough not 
himeelf a penictil wees, ba is admirably 
sooner for the post of editor, being a gen- 

eman of conciliatory and winning manners, 
and, as he possesses a large connexion in the 
highest literary circles, some of the best pens 
in England are co-operating in contributions 
to the Review. If called on to name the 
characteristic feature of his editorship, we 
should a that he has given the Review a 
more solid, serious, and scholarly air than it 
wore in former years, which arises, probably, 
from the fact that his own pursuits have been 
those chiefly of philosophical speculation. 
Great attention has been paid to recent reli- 
flous movements, especially to that of the 

ractarians on the one hand, and, on the 
other, to that of the latitudinarian seceders 
from the Church, such as Messrs. Froude, 
John Henry Newman, and- Foxton. This 
description of article has generally proceed- 
ed from the pen of Mr. Henry Rogers, who, 
like the late Dr. Cooke Taylor, entered 
literary life under the auspices of Dr. 
Whateley, the present Archbishop of Dublin, 
and whose memoir of Edmund Burke, pre- 
fixed to the ordinary edition of his collected 
works, may have long been familiar to those 
of our readers who are also readers of the 
great Irishman. A survey of the present 
contributors to The Edinburgh Review takes 
us into every sphere of intellectual life. That 
article on the Russian empire and its relations 
to Turkey, bearing the stamp of a thoughtful 
and genial traveller in the East, came from 
Mr. Monckton Milnes, who has thrown it 
earelessly off after one of his eclectic break- 
fasts, at which a bishop has been introduced 
for the first time in his life to a Chartist leader, 
and the Superior of a Protestant order of 
Sisters of Charity has been chatting with 
Miss Harriet Martineau. The lively charae- 
terization of the satirist Churchill, and the 





criticism of King Arthur, which will delight 


Two other professors who contribute to The 
Edinburgh, one from Cambridge and the 
other from Oxford, are Mr. Venables, and Sir 
George Stephen, late of the Colonial Office, 
Miss u declares that Deerbrook never 
met with fine appreciation until Mr. Vena. 
bles reviewed it. The religious world of 
Gecnpen popes Go eenibeAdaY ogrepny 
‘Ss papers on jography, 
and wonders who it can be that ieimpethias: 
so keenly with, and paints so vividly, devo. 
tees the most unlike—Francis Xavier and 
ius Loyola—Isaac Taylor and William 
berforee! Do you ask who it is that in 
these material days still studies philosophy, 
and ventures to introduce Victor Cousin 
to the practical English public? It is Mr. 
Morell, the historian of speculative philo- 
sophy, and whose large book on that topic 
has recommended him to the notice of 
Government, and procured him the honorable 
and congenial post of Inspector of Schools, 
See these two papers, which the thread of 
the bookbinder brought into juxtaposi- 
tion—how unlike in subject, style, and au- 
thorship: one is a subtle and refined disqui- 
sition on Tennyson, and Keats, and Shelley. 
Tt comes from the flower-decked boudoir of 
Mr. Aubrey de Vere, a young Irish gentle- 
man of fortune, and a sweet and thoughtfu] 
poet. ‘The other, on some political topic of 
the day, savors strongly of Downing street 
—Sir David Dundas, the Judge-Advocate, 
may have written it, or Sir Denis le Mar- 
chant, dl a the Prime Minister him- 
self deigned to glance at the proofs! 
Such are some of the chief features of The 
Edinburgh Review and its contributors as 
they were and are.—( London “ Critic.”) 





SOME OLD NOTICES OF JAPAN. 
[Concluded from our last.} 
Tue English arrived in Japan in 1613, 
and quitted it in 1623, so that their whole 
experience of that empire was but of ten 
yeers’ duration. Fifty years after, they at- 
tempted, in the reign of Charles the Second, 


the eager vanity of Bulwer, are from the | to renew their intercourse, but were baffled 
chamber in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where Mr. | by the Dutch, who represented their king as 
John Forster, the editor of the Examiner,| having for wife a countrywoman of the 
holds his levees of dramatists and authors, rebels who had so recently endangered the 


and has an encouraging word for each. And 
whose is this striking criticism on the strange 
novel of Shirley, which Miss Bronte has 
just sen‘ from her father’s parsonage among 
the lonely Yorkshire moors? It is from the 
n of Mr. G. H. Lewes, of The Leader, the 
iographer of philosophy, the novelist, histo- 
rian, dramatist, critic, one of the most genial 
and versatile of writers and companions, and 
of whom, when we come to the newspaper 
press, we shall have more to say. And then 
the Universities, English and Scotch, send 
each its quota. Professor Spalding, of St. 
Andrew’s, wrote this survey of criticism on 
Shakspeare. 
Edinburgh, writes no longer, but his place 
is well supplied by Professor De Morgan, of 
University College, in whose brawny style 
ou trace his athletic and vigorous habits. 
e Professor was examined before the late 
Commission on the British Museum, and gave 
evidence strongly in favor of the new cata- 
logue. No wonder, then, that this sturdy de- 
fence of Mr. Panizzi in The Edinburgh is 
from the pen of the Mathematician of Uni- 
versity College. And here, from Mr. Panizzi 
ge f, is the product eh elaborate research 
n that vast library, into the ons 
of past Popes on this and Shee 


Sir William Hamilton, of} a 


empire; and this is supposed to have been 


sufficient to defeat the scheme of a renewed 
intercourse. Both their first mission under 
James the First, and their last under the 
Prva! | Monarch, were received in a very 
friendly and hospitable manner by the Japan- 
ese court; but it seems to us that our coun- 
trymen were, at the moment, wholly unequal 
to the conduct of so distant and precarious 
a branch of trade, which even the Portu- 
guese and Dutch, with ampler means, only 
earried on because they enjoyed each in their 
time an exclusive em i of it. .The first 
English ship brought an ili-assorted cargo, 
retu without any cargo at all. The 
Japanese appear at one time to have had 
rather a strange and faneifal opinion of the 
English, not perhaps in all respects, how- 
ever, beside the truth. It is given by 

tain Saris, the nt, or as he is queerly 
called, “ the General,” of the Hon. Com- 
pany of Merchants, writing in the following 
words: 


The twentie ninth (of June, 1613) a Soma or 
Iunke of the Flemmings arriued at Langesaque, 
from Syam, laden with Brasill wood and skins 
of all sorts, wherein it was said that there were 

’ but proved to be Flemmings. 





Englishmen, 
For that before our comming, they passed ge- 





perally the name of Englishmen; for our 
English Nation hath been long known by re- 
port among them, but much scandalled by the 
Portugale Tesuites, as pyrates and rovers 
upon the seas; so that the naturale haue 
a song which they call the English Cro- 
fonia, shewing how the English doe take 
the Spanish ships, which they (singing) doe act 
likewise in gesture with their Cattans by their 
sides, with which song and acting, they terrifie 
and skare their children, as the French some- 
times did theirs with the name of the Lord 
Talbot. 


It is remarkable that both the English and 
Dutch trade in Japan were established chiefly 
through the influence of an Englishman, 
whose four letters rendering an account of 
himself and of Japan form an interesting 

ion of the present publication of the 
Hakluyt Society. William Adams was a 
native of Gillingham, in Kent, and served a 
twelve years’ apprenticeship to a shipowner 
of Limehouse. He acted afterwards as pilot 
in one of the ships of the Royal Navy, and 
in the same capacity served the Dutch in 
their first adventure to Japan. Here his 
merit attracted the notice of the Emperor, 
with whom he became a great favorite, hav- 
ing access to him when it was often denied 
to his highest ministers, Possessed of this in- 
fluence, he invited his countrymen to trade 
with Japan, and it was his influence which 
secured to them a friendly reception. The 
Emperor conferred on him his and heirs for 
ever a lordship of one hundred farms, and 
many vassals, mw, we contrasted with 
the liberality of the Japanese monarch is the 
strange haggling of the East India Com- 
pany, now the masters of a revenue of 
20,000,000/, a year, about an advance of 207. 
which they had made to the wife and chil- 
dren of Adams in England! This man, of 


dwell in cyties can write and reade. 





low origin and rough education, was un- | 
questionably a person of original character | 
and true merit. He died in Japan, after a' 
residence there of twenty years; and his | 
will, transmitted to England, is to be found | 
in the archives of the India House, in the 
Japanese language. 

As a fair example of the present publica- 
tion of the Hakluyt Society, we shall give 
a specimen from the first essay of the vo- 
lume, which is printed from the Harleian 
manuscripts, and entitled A Description of 
the Kingdome of Japonia. 


The inhabitantes shewe a notable witte, and 
an incredible pacience in sufferinge, labour, and 
sorrowes, They take greate and diligent care 
lest, either in worde or deede, they shoulde 
shewe either feare, or dulnesse of mynde, and 
lest they should make any man (whosoever he 
be) partaker of their trowbles and wantes. 
They covet exceedinglye honour and prayse ; 
and povertie with them bringeth no dammage to 
the nobilitie of bloude. They suffer not the 
least iniurie in the worlde to passe vnrevenged. 
For gravitie and curtesie they gyve not place to 
the Spai They are generally affable and 
full of compliments. They are very punctuall 
in the entertayning of strangers, of whom they 
will curiously inquyre even tryfles of forreyne 
people, as of their maners, and such like thinges. 
They will as soone lose a limbe as omit one 
ceremonie in welcoming a friend. ‘They use to 
give and receive the cup at one the other hands, 
and before the master of the house begins to 
drinke, hee will proffer the cup to every one of 
his guests, making shew to have them to begin. 
Fi ish, rootes, and rice are their common junkets, 
and if they chance to kill a hen, ducke, or pigge, 
which is but seldome, they will not like churles 





eat it alone; but their shall be surel 
partakers of it. The most parte of them chat 
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They only 
stadie martiall feates and are delighted in armes. 
They are far from all avarice, and for that cause 
detest both dice and all other playe which is for 
gayne. 

The people be fayre and verye comely of 
shape. The marchantes, althoughe very riche 
and wealthye, yet nothing accompted of there ; 
those that are of nobilitie are greately esteemed 
althoughe they be never so poore. Both men 
and women goe bareheaded without any differ- 
ence, both in the sunne and rayne. They washe 
theyre yonge children in rivers as sone as they 
are borne, and when they are weaned they are 
taken out of their mothers sight, and are exer- 
cised in huntinge and armes. When theyre 
children once come to fourteene yeares oulde, 
they wear sword and dagger, and as they be 
taught, do revenge the least iniurye that is offred 
them. 

They have the same kyndes of beastes that 
we have, both tame and wilde, but they seldome 
eat anye flesh, but that which is taken with 
huntinge. Indeed they delighte not much in 
fleshe, they lyve for the most parte with hearbes, 
fyshe, barley, and ryce ; which thinges are their 
chiefle nowrishments. Their ordinarye drinke 
is water, and that is made most times hot in the 
same pot where they seeth their ryce, that so it 
may receive some thicknesse and substance from 
the ryee. They have strong wine and rack dis- 
till’d of ryce, of which they will sometimes drinke 
largely, especially at their feasts and meetings, 
and being moved to anger, or wrath, in the 
heate of their drinke, you may as soone per- 
swade tygres to patience and quietnesse as them, 
so obstinate and willfull they are in the furie of 
their impatience. As concernynge another 
drinke, they take great delighte in water mingled 
with a certeine powder which is very pretiouse, 
which they eall Cura. 

Theire buyldinges are for the most parte of 
tymber, for the mediterranean countreys hath 
almost no stone, and it aboundeth with trees 
very fytte for buyldinges, amongst which there 
are cedars that growe to a marvelous height 
and bignesse. At Falcata there is a wood of 
pine trees neere about three mile square, which 
is all the summer time swept and kept so cleane 
that you shall hardly see any small twig, boughe, 
or leafe, under the trees, and the trees stand so 
close together, that you may solace and recre- 
ate yourselfe there at all hours of the day with- 
out any hurt or heate of the sunne. In the 
midst of it there is a great pagod, or church, 
very richly adorned with gilded images, and a!l 
sortes of curious carved workes. Yet be they 
cunninge workers in stone. Ozechya, the most 
famous castle that the emperour hath, or that is 
within the empire, is of an extraordinarie big- 
nesse, and compassed round with three severall 
walls. The castle of Edo is likewise walled 
and moated, having some few ordnance on it. 
At Crates and Falcata there are likewise castles, 
both walled and moated ; the circumference of 
each of them beinge neere about two miles. 
The chiefe noblemen of those kyngdomes have 
houses within the castle walls to come and live 
there, either at the king’s or their own pleasures. 
Within each of those castles there is a store- 
house kept ordinarily full of ryce, which may 
serve for their provision at all occasions and 
needs. 

Every one may change his name three times: 
when he is a childe; when he is a young man ; 
and when he is ould. Some change their names 
more often. Every one as he pleaseth may make 
choyce of his owne name; and they are com- 
monly named either by the king, or else by some 
noble or great-man with whom they are chiefly 
in favour, They have the use of writing and 
printing, and have had, the space of many years : 
no man knowes certeinely how long. They 
have seven sorts of letters, each single letter 
serving for a word, and many of them in their 

lacing serve for six or seven, and each alphabet 
th eight and fortie letters; and yet with all 








these letters they have not the true pronunciation 
of u, B, T, and some other letters. 

They observe no Sabbath, but certaine Faste 
Dayes, according to the moone,—as the first of 
the moone, the 15, or 28. On these dayes they 
goe to the church, and visit the sepulchres of 
the dead. The ninth daye of the moone 
throughout the year they hold for accursed ; 
and therefore on that daye they will not ‘begin 
or undertake any worke of consequence or im- 
portance. They strictly observe a faste on that 
day of the moneth on which their father or 
mother died ; which they doe so precisely keepe, 
that they will not touch or eate anything that 
hath blood. 


This is ‘the fair side of the Japanese cha- 
racter, but there is also a very dark one. 
There is no country pretending to civiliza- 
tion in which life is held so cheap by the law- 
giver as in Japan, and no country in which 
the sufferer undergoes death with so com- 
plete a sang froid. Executions, and some 
for very venial offences, are frequent; and 
they are accompanied by details of cold fe- 
rocity which would be incredible, were they 
not well authenticated. The writers in the 
present collection bear testimony to this 
effect, and their statements are confirmed by 
Keempfer and Thurberg. The anonymous 
author of the Harleian manuscript gives the 
following account of the Javanese laws: 


The lawes are very strict and full of severitie, 
affordinge no other kinde of punishment, but 
death, or banishment. Murther, theft, treason, 
or the violation of any of the emperour’s procla- 
mations or edicts, are punished with death ; so 
is adultrie also, if it be knowne, and the parties 
pursued ; but the devill, their master in thosa 
actions, hath taught them such cleanly convey- 
ances, that seldom, or never, are they appre- 
hended. ‘They proceed both in controversies 
and criminal causes according to the verdict of 
the produced witnesses, and the sentence being 
once past, they will not revoke or mitigate the 
severitie of it ; but if the parties attached have 
deserved death, they shall surely have it. And 
for the maner. They are eyther beheaded, or 
crucified. He kneels down on his knees, and 
then comes the executioner behinde him and 
cuts off his head with a catan, or theyre coun- 
trie sworde ; and his head beinge off, the young 
cavalliers trie their weapons on his limbs, and 
prove whether they can cut off an arme or lege 
ata blowe. The other have their armes and 
leges spread abroad on a crosse ; which done, 
they set the crosse upright in the ground, and 
then comes one either with a lance, or speare, 
and runnes the partie through the bodie. There 
he hangs untill he rots off: no man being suffer- 
ed to take him downe. 


Captain Saris, the envoy of the East India 
Company, who could have known nothing of 
what his predecessor had written, confirms 
his account as follows : 


The eighth (of July, 1613), three Iaponians 
were executed, viz. two men and one woman: 
the cause this; the woman none of the honest- 
est (her husband being trauelled from home) had 
appointed these two their several] hovres to re- 
pair vnto her. The latter man not knowing of 
the former, and thinking the time too long, com- 
ming in before the houre appointed, found the 
first man with her already, aud enraged thereat, 
he whipt out his cattan, and wounded both of 
them very sorely, hauing very neere hewne the 
chine of the mans back in two. But as well as 
he might hee cleared himselfe of the woman, 
and recouering his cattan, wounded the other. 
The street taking notice of the fray, forthwith 
seased vpon them, led them aside, and acquuint- 
ed King Foyne therewith, and sent to know his 
pleasure (for according to his will, the partie is 
executed), who presently gave order that they 
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should cut off their heads : which done, euery man 
that listed (as very many did) came to trie the 
sharpenesse of their cattans vpon the corps, so 
that before they left off, they had hewne them 
all three into peeces as small as a mans hand, 
and yet notwithstanding did not then giue ouer, 
but placing the peeces one vpon another, would 
try how many of them they could strike through 
at a Blow ; and the peeces are left to the fowles 
to deuoure. 


To conclude, we have to offer our hearty 
thanks to the Editor of the present volume, 
Mr. Rundall, who has performed his task with 
care, truthfulness, judgment. Possibly 
he may have somewhat exaggerated the 
civilization of the Japanese; pardonable 
enough, however, when obliged to view 
them, not through modern glasses, but the 
rude spectacles of our great-great grandsires. 
One subject, language and literature, is 
wholly omitted; yet some scattered materi- 
als for an account of it might have been 

thered from Keempfer and Siebold. We 
rust the Hakluyt Society will go on with 
its useful and instructive labors. comes | 
the excellent publications it has lately issu 
is an edition of Hakluyt’s own Divers Voy- 

es, and a very curious manuscript Historie 
of Travaile into Virginia Britanma, admira- 
bly edited by Mr. Major. We are also pro- 
mised a republication of the very rare East 
India Voyage of Sir Henry Middleton, and 
some valuable tianslations from the early 
Italian and German. We would venture, in 
addition, to invite the attention of the Council 
to the great group of the Philippine Islands, 
about which, to the discredit of one of the 
civilized nations of Europe, almost as little 
is known as of hermetically-sealed Japan 
itself. The works of by eter from the 
MSS. in the Ambrosian Library of Milan, 
and the Antiquities of the Philippines by 
Fra. Juan de ‘Placentia, published in 1589, 
especially deserve notice. 








THE DRAMA. 


Tue attention of critics has, during the past 
week, been attracted to the Broapway, 
upon whose boards two tragic stars, Messrs. 
eafie and Buchanan, have arduously striven 
for the palm of supremacy, recalling to the 
minds of old stagers a somewhat similar 
contest between two of the greatest lights 
that ever shone on our histrionic sphere. 
Making all due allowance for the oppres- 
sive heat of the weather, they have drawn 
good houses; and, admitting as testimony 


' the plaudits of the audience, the twain have 


met with great and general favor. 


Mr. Buchanan’s delineations of Iago, 
Maebeth, Othello, and Maeduff were bold, 
original, effective, and though perchance a 
thought too highly toned and melo-dramatic, 
yet, when the limited time that he has been 
upon the boards as a professed actor be 
considered, every one must admit his merit, 
and recognise the germ of future eminence, 
when time and experience shall have mel- 
lowed down some of the asperities necessa- 
rily exhibited by so young an actor. We 
congratulate him upon his great improve- 
meut since his last engagement at the Broad- 
way, and the distinguished position he has 
already secared in the profession. The 
Othello of Mr. Neafie, who has fought his 
way steadily upwards from the day when he 
entered upon his profession, was received 
with much hs vag and curiosity was ge- 
nerally excited to witness his Iago—said to 
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be his best character,—but unfortanately a se- 
vere cold, coupled with great exertion of 
voice upon Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings, rendered him ineapable of speaking 
aloud upon Friday night. 

On the following evening, although evi- 
dently far from well, he sustained the ardu- 
ous character of Macbeth in a manner that 
astonished and delighted the audience. 
Some portions—wve may mention the “ dag- 

r scene” in particular—secured the breath. 
ess silence of the house; so still, indeed, 
that every whisper was audible, and proved 
conclusively the intense interest which he 
excited, He has satisfactorily established a 
claim to a prominent — upon the stage, 
from which he is not likely to be shaken, 

At the close of the performances both 
gentlemen were loudly called for, and 
pearing, hand in hand, were enthusiastically 
greeted. 

Much of their success is due to the able 
manner in which they were sustained by 
Madame Ponisi and Miss Anderton; and we 
cannot refrain from paying a just tribute to 
the latter’s “ Lady Macbeth.” So much 
true tragic fire is seldom found in so small a 
person. 








VARIETIES. 


Gueanines from a new London volume, “The Kalei- 
doscope of Anecdotes and Aphorisms,” collected by 
Catuarine Stnciarr, author of “ Lord and Lady 
Harcourt,” “ Modern Accomplishments,” &c. 


1. 
The observance of hospitality, even towards 
/an enemy, is inculeated by a Hindoo author, 
| with great elegance. “ The sandal, too, im- 
| parts its fragrance even to the axe that hews 
%.” 





nl. 

Sydney Smith said there were three things 
which every man fancied he could do—farm a 
small property, drive a gig, and write an article 
for a review. 

il. 

Voltaire’s definition of a physician is: “ An 
unfortunate gentleman, expected every day to 
perform a miracle ; namely, to reconcile health 
with intemperance.” 

Iv. 
The last words of a good old man, Mr. Grim- 


shaw, on his death-bed were these: “ Here goes 
an unprofitable servant !” 


v 


If a straw, says Dryden, can be made the in- 
strument of happiness, he is a wise man who 
does not despise it. 


VI 


When James II. insisted very much on Lord 
’s changing his creed, he replied : 

“ Please your Majesty, I am pre-eng;: es 

“ How!’ 

«“ When last in Egypt, I promised the Pasha 
if ever I changed my religion to become a Ma- 
hometan.” 





Vil. 


Champfort said of the ancient Government 
of France: “It is a monarchy tempered by 
songs !” 

vu. 

Sydney Smith’s definition of the Popish 
Ritual :—Posture and imposture, flections and 
genuflections, bowing to the right, courtseying 
to the left, and an immense amount of man- 
millinery. 

Ix. 

Lady Huntington, when dying, said: “I shall 

go to my Father this night.” 








{July 19. 





x. 


When the rich miser Elwes, who left about a 
million of money to be divided between his two 
sons, was advised to give them some educatiun, 
his answer was: “ Putting things into people’s 
heads, is taking money out of their pockets.” 


xI 


Tt is not the height to which men are advanc- 
ed that makes them giddy; it is the looking 
down with contempt upon those beneath.—Con- 
versations of Lord Byron. 


xu. 


Our greatest glory consists not in never fall- 
ing, but in rising every time we fall. 


x1t. 


Madame du Deffand said of her cat: “I love 
her exceedingly, because she is the most amia- 
ble creature in the world, but I trouble myself 
very little about the degree of affection she has 
for me. I should be sorry to lose her, because 
I feel that I manage and perpetuate my pleas- 
ures, by employing my care to perpetuate her 
existence.” 

xIV. 

“A patriot is easily made,” said Walpole. 
“Tt is but refusing an unreasonable demand, and 
up starts a patriot.” 

xv. 


Talleyrand, speaking of a well known lady, 
said emphatically, “ She is insufferable !” Then, 
as if releriting, he added, “ But that is her only 
fault.” 

xvI. 


Dr. Parr, when a boy at Harrow, had so 
very old a face for his age, that one day his 
contemporary, Sir William Jones, eaid, looking 
at him, “ Parr, if you should have the good luck 
to live forty years, you may stand a chance of 
overtaking your face.” 


xvi. 

Sydney Smith being annoyed one evening by 
the familiarity of a young gentleman who, 
though a new acquaintance, was encouraged by 
the canon’s jocular reputation to address him by 
his surname alone, and hearing him tell that he 
must go that evening to visit for the first time 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the reverend 
gentleman pathetically said, “ Pray don’t clap 
him on the back and call him Howley.” 


xvii. 

Southey said to a low-spirited friend, “ Trans- 

late Tristram Shandy into Hebrew, and you 
will be a happy man.” 


xIx 


The Lord Chief Justice Kenyon once said to 
a rich friend asking his opinion as to the proba- 
ble success of a son, “Sir, let your son forth- 
with spend his fortune; marry, and spend his 
wife's; and then he may be expected to apply 
with energy to his profession.” 

xx. 

Brydone, the traveller, in his old age, heard 
his own adventures in Sicily read aloud by his 
family, and quite unconscious that these were 
the scenes which his own eyes had seen, and his 
own lively pen described, declared “ that it was 
all very amazing, but he wondered if it was 
true !” 

XXi. 

Voltaire was at table one day, when the com- 
pany were conversing on the antiquity of the 
world. His opinion being asked, he said, “ The 
world is like an old coquette, who disguises her 
age.” 

XxIl. 

When Coleridge was offered a half-share in 
these two newspapers, the ‘ Morning Post’ and 
‘ Courier, by which he could ly have se- 
cured £2,000 a year, he replied, “ I will not give 
up the country, and the lazy reading of old 
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i :, r two thousand times two thousand 
ict a Shoit, beyoed £350 a year, I consi- 
der money as a real evil.” 

‘ XXxul. 
Oliver Cromwell’s grace before dinner :— 
«“ Some have meat, but cannot eat, 
And some can eat, but have not meat, 
And so—the Lord be praised !” 
XXIV. ‘ 

Pope, in his old age, said: “ As much com- 
pany a8 I have kept, and as much asT love it, I 
love reading better. I would rather be employ- 
ed in reading, than in the most agreeable con- 
yersation.” 





xxv. 

When some one said to Horne Tooke, “ The | 
law is open to every one,” he replied, “ So is the | 
London Tavern.” 





XXVI. 

A man’s life, says South, is an appendix to. 
his heart. 

XXVII. 

A chapter from “ Horrebow’s Natural His- 
tory of Iceland” concerning Owls : “ There are 
no owls in this island.” 

XXVIII. 

When a gentleman once remarked in com- 
pany how very liberally those persons talk of 
what their neighbors should give away, who are 
least apt to give anything themselves, Sydney 
Smith replied: “ Yes! no sooner does A fall 
into difficulties than B begins to consider what 
C ought to do for him.” 

XxIx. ‘ 
A physician once boasted to Sir Henry Hal- 


ford, saying, “I was the first to discover the | 


Asiatic cholera, and communicate it to the 
public !” 
xxx 


A saddler at Oxford having forgotten to | 
which of his customers he had sold a saddle, de- | 


sired his clerk to charge it in the bills of all his 
customers, and has afterwards acknowledged, 
that two-and-thirty of them paid for it. 

XXXII. 

“No enjoyment,” says Sydney Smith, “ how- 
ever inconsiderable, is confined to the present 
moment. A man isthe happier for life from 
having made once an agreeable tour or lived 
for any length of time with pleasant people, or 
enjoyed any considerable interval of innocent 
pleasure.” 

From “ Notes and Queries.” 
VERSES IN POPE—‘ BUG” OR “ BEE.” 
Pope, in the Dunciad, speaking of the pur- 
loining propensities of Bays, has the lines : 
“ Next o’er his books his eyes began to roll, 
In pleasing memory of all he stole ; 
How here he sipp’d, how there he plunder’d 


snug, 
And suck’d all o’er, like an industrious bug.” 
In reading these lines some time ago, I was 


forcibly struck with the incongruity of the terms | 


“ sipp’d” and “ industrious,” as applied to “ bug,” 


and it occurred to me that Pope may have ori- 


ginally written the passage with the words 
“ free” and “bee,” as the rhymes of the two last 
lines. My reasons for this conjecture are these : 
lst. Because Pope is known to have been very 
fastidious on the score of coarse or vulgar ex- 
pressions ; and his better judgment would have 
recoiled from the use of so offensive a word 
as “bug.”  Qdly. Because, as already stated, 
the terms “ sipp’d” and “ industrious” are inap- 
plicable to a bug. Of the bug it may be said, 
that it “sucks” and “ pluoders ;” but it cannot, 
with any propriety, be predicated of it, as of the 
bee, that it “sips” and is “ industrious.” My 
impression is, that when Pope found he was 
doing too much honor to Tibbald by comparing 
him to a bee, he substituted the word “ bug” and 
its corresponding rhyme, without reflecting that 


| and just conception of Athenian life.” 
| edition of Juvenal has been published by Otto 


| is generally spoken of as “ the best Greek 


' editions of Pindar, Demosthenes, Herodotus, 


, moderate price ; and so far it has rather gained 
| the preference over the Tauchnitz series, here- 


tendency (that is, having a return to the former 


| brated picture of the Crucifixion. 
| the engraving is now before us, and we are glad | 
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some of the epithets already applied to the one, | 
ate wholly inapplicable to the other. 
Henry H. Breen. 
St. Lucia, March, 1851. 


—— 





PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Tae German correspondent of the Christian | 
Review writes that the lectures of the lamented 
Neander, on Church History, ete., are soon to 
appear in fifteen volumes, edited by Prof. Julius | 
Miller, of Halle. The Interpretation of the 
Gospel of St. John will form the first part of 
this great work. Prof. Tholuck has recently 
put forth a new and thoroughly revised edition 
of his Commentary on the Hebrews, The new 
edition of the great work by Boeckh, on the 
Political Economy of Athens, is very mach 
praised ; it is pronounced “ indispensable to 
every one who would form the most complete 
A new 


Jahn, at Leipsic; it is said to be “the most 
critical” of all that have hitherto appeared. 
The new edition of Kruger’s Greek Grammar 
Grammar now in use, in Germany.” New 
Thucydides, Virgil, Livy, and Cicero, have 
lately appeared in the “ Bibliotheca Teubne- 
riana,” printed at Leipsic. The object of this 
series is simply to present the most accu- 
rate text, well printed, and at the most 


tofore so extensively used in America. A great 
number of political books of a reactionary 


strict monarchical system of government), have 
likewise appeared in Germany. We also no- 
tice that the following American books have 
been recently translated into German :—Tick- 
nor’s “ History of Spanish Literature ;’ Wilkes’s 
“United States Exploring Expedition ;’ the 
works of Dr. Channing; “Elements of Zo- 


' ology,” by Agassiz and Gould, and Emerson's 
| «© Arithmetic !” 


The last named work is en- 
titled “ Nordamericanisches Elementar-Reichen- 
buch,” and is printed at Halle. 

Rusens’s Caverrixion.—Mr. Alderman Kelly, 
the well known publisher of London, has just 
completed the publication of his “ Life of 
Christ,’ a work of great merit, and has dis- 
tinguished the completion by an act of generosity 
as appropriate to the occasion as it is liberal in 
its nature. He has determined on presenting to 
every subscriber to the work a splendid mezzo- 
tint engraving, on a large scale, of Rubens’s cele- 
A proof of 


to find that the execution of the plate is fully 
worthy of the fame of the original.— Liverpool 
Times. 


! authors, publishers, printers, stationers, and 
| others interested in an equitable adjustment of 
British and Foreign copyriglit, to consider their 
interests as affected by recent law decisions, and 
as to the best means of bringing about a recipro- 
city. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton was to be 
Chairman, asssisted by Mr. H. G. Bohn, the 
publisher, as Vice-Chairman. 

Messrs. Harrer & Brorners have issued a 
new catalogue of their publications, bearing date 
Cliff street only, and containing all the novel- 
ties recently announced by them. On looking 
this over we find its numbering and proportions 
are, Books differently enumerated, 1285; com- 
prised in 1686 volumes ; 540 original, and 745 
reprints, as follows : 

History and Biography. —262 books; 485 
volumes ; 127 original ; 135 reprints. 

Travel and Adventure.—115 books ; 163 vo- 
lumes ; 66 original ; 49 reprints. 








Coryrient Meretinc.—A public meeting was | 
to be held in London early this month by British | 





Theology and Religion.—103 books; 142 
volumes ; 52 original ; 51 reprints. 

Education, College, and School.—124 
books; 128 volumes; 92 original; 32 re- 


* prints. 


Arts, Sciences, and Medicine.—90 books; 
103 volumes ; 41 original ; 49 reprints. 

General Literature, _Belles-Lettres.—591 
books ; 665 volumes ; 162 original ; 429 reprints. 

Making in all 1285 books; 1686 volumes ; 
540 original ; 745 reprints. 

In the 540 copyright works are included many 
valuable translations. The principal balance 
against copyright works being the reprints of 
novels ; 260 out of 323, among the 591 books of 
general literature, are such. 

Out of these works are made up the well 
known special collections bound uniformly and 
appropriately, viz : 

Harper’s Family Library, 187 volumes 18mo. 

“ New Miscellany, 26 12mo. 
Boy’s and Girl’s Library, 32 vo- 
lumes 18mo. 
Harpers’ Classical Library, 37 volumes 18mo. 
ee Fireside Library, 8 “«  18mo., 
School District Library, in Six Se- 
ries—altogether 296 volumes 18mo. 

Surely here are some marks made on the page 
of the History of Publishing by individual 
energy and enterprise ! 

Messrs. H. Lone & Brotuer have in press a 
new Sea Story—* Ralph Rutherford,’ by the 
author of Cavendish. Also, the conclusion of 
“Lewis Arundel; or, the Railroad of Life,” 
now appearing in Sharpe’s Magazine. 

Le Courrier ves Erats Unis.—This well 
established journal now appears daily and 
weekly, all other issues being discontinued. In 
another column will be found an advertisement 
setting forth the terms, and we are pleased to see 
| the ability and taste which have conducted this 
| favorite journal rewarded by success and the call 
for “ more,” which induces the change. The 
Paris correspondence is racy, peculiar, and supe- 
rior to anything of the kind published in this 
city. Among the late numbers is a ful! account 
of that new chapter in “Celebrated Trials’ — 
the trial of Count Bocarmé and his wife for 
poisoning. 

Mr. Webster, in his recent speech, referring to 
the early history of the United States, says of 
Books : “ In respect to literature, with the excep- 
tion of some books of elementary education and 
some theological treatises, of which scarcely any 
but those of Jonathan Edwards have any per- 
manent value, and some works on local history 
and politics, like Hutchinson’s Massachusetts, 
Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, the Federalist, 
Belknap’s New Hampshire, and Morse’s Geo- 
graphy, and a few others, America had not pro- 
duced a single work of any repute in literature. 
We were almost wholly dependent on imported 
beoks. Even our Bibles and Testaments were, 
for the most part, printed abroad. The book 
trade is now one of the greatest branches of 
business, and many works of standard value and 
of high reputation in Europe as well as at home 
have been produced by American authors in 
every department of literary composition. 

Messrs. Gourit & Co. have ready a new print, 
_“ Politics in an Oyster House,” after Woodville. 
| Frr2z Greens Hatiecx.—The Atlas states 
that this gentleman, so well known as a writer, 
and who would have been the first American 
poet but for the fact that his humor always ran 
away with him, is now residing in his native 
town of Guildford, Ct., where he intends passing 
the declining years of his life. The same paper 
hints that Mr. H. is now engaged upon a record 
of his life and times. 

Hamitton Cotiece.—The annual commence- 
ment of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., will 
be held Wednesday, July 23d. 

Sunday evening, the 20th, an Address will be 
delivered by Prof. Horxixs of Auburn Theo. 
Sem. 
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Monday, r.m., the Sigma Phi Society will be | as far as possible, a connected Political and 
addressed by Rev. Dr. Tuompson of Buffalo, and | Civil History of Greece. 

a Poem read by Rev. Rurvs H. Bacon of Ro- A Translation of the Book of Proverbs with 
chester. Commentary, is in preparation by Prof. Stuart. 

Tuesday, rv. m., the Alumni will be addressed The translation of Mosheim’s Historical Com- 
by Hon. Geo. W. Curwron of Buffalo, of the | mentaries is printed and will soon be published 
class of 1825. in two 8vo. volumes. 

At four o’clock the Psi Upsilon Society will | Messrs. J. P. Jewerr, Boston, are about to 
be addressed by Wm. E. Rosrxson, Esq. of New | publish in 5 vols, 12mo., the Works of Rey. Dr. 
York, and a Poem read by Rev. H. W. Parxer | Lyman Beecher. 
of Ithaca, Messrs. Gronce H. Densy & Co., Buffalo, 

Tuesday evening, Mr. G. P. R. James, the | will publish shortly Mr. Squier’s new book— 
novelist, will address the Literary Societies, and | “ Antiquities of the State of New York,” being 
a Poem will be read by Mr. Jno. J. Saxe of | the result of extensive original Surveys and Ex- 
Burlington, Vt. plorations, with supplements and 14 quarto 

Messrs. Buancuanp & Lea, Philadelphia, | plates and 80 engravings. Also, by Miss C. B. 
have now ready the third edition of Dr. Carpen- | Porter, in one large 12mo., profusely illustrated, 
ter’s Principles of General and Comparative |The Silver Cup; or, Sparkling Drops from 
Physiology, in one large 8vo. of 1100 pages, | many Fountains.” 
with 321 woodcuts. ae : 

We learn from the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” pub- | Littell’s Living Age.—No, 375, 124 Cts. 
lished by Warren & Draper, Andover, that the CONTENTS. 

Works of the Rev. Dr. 8S. Hopkins, in 4 vols.,| 1. Hartley Coleridge as Man, Poet, Essayist, Fraser's 
and the Writings of John Robinson, of Leyden, Magazine. 


are to appear in the autumn—to be issued under > em nee allege bree So port conbenprennd. 
the auspices of the American Doctrinal Book | 4. Emoluments of the Bar and Judicial Salaries; 
and Tract Society. 


Diplomatic and Consular Expenditure, Spectator. 
A memoir of Rey. Dr. S. Worcester, Cor.| * gry ei Chap. XXXV.—XXXVIL., Dub- 
2 8 
Sec. Am. Board for Foreign Missions, is pre- se the uct tent 
paring by his son. To be in 2 vols. 12mo. 


6. Are the English a usical People? Fraser's Ma- 
‘azine. 

Rev. Dr. J. Proudfit is preparing a History of | 7 tthe Mystery of Louis Philippe's Birth, Eliza 

the Huguenots, who came from France and set- 














Cook's Journal. 
| Poerry: Two Sonnets; Lines composed in a Con- 
tled in New York and New Jersey. 
Professor Torrey’s translation of Neander’s 
Church History, volume 4, is in press at Ando- 
ver. The only complete translation of this 
work ever made. 
A new edition of Kuhner’s School Greek 


| cert Room. 
| Suort Artictes: Wyld’s Model of the Earth; 
Lord Erskine's Love for Animals; Asparagus; Swal- 
| low Barn; English Settlers in the West of Ireland ; The 
| First Print; Carious Epitaph; The Serpent Symbol; 
The Floating Gardens of Mexico; Perilous Adveature ; 
| Discovery in Egypt; Chinese in California; Jewish 
| Perseverance. 


Grammar is also in press at Andover. [> A New Volume has just commenced 
Prof. Felton is preparing a new selection of | Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E LIT. 

Reading Lessons in Greek. In extracts from | ppi.t, & Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DA- 

Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon will be given, | VENPORT, Tribune Buildings, New York. jy19uf 








Carpenter's Comparative Physiology. 


ESS eee 


BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 


HAVE NOW READY. 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY, 


GENERAL AND COMPARATIVE. 


By WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, MD.., 
Author of “ Principles of Human Physiology,” &c., &c. 


THIRD EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED. 
In one very handsome 8vo. vol. of nearly 1100 pages. 
With 321 beautiful Woodcuts. 


This valuable work will supply a want long felt by the scientific public of this country, who have had no 
accessible treatise to refer to, presenting in an intelligible form a complete and thorough outline of this interest- 
ing branch of Natural Science. The high reputation of the author, on both sides of the Atlantic, is a sufficient 
guarantee for the completeness and accuracy of any work to which his name is prefixed ; but this volume comes 
with the additional recommendation that it is the one on which the author has bestowed the greatest care, and 
on which he is desirous to rest his reputation. Two years have been devoted to the preparation of this edition, 
which has been thoroughly remoulded and rewritten ; so as, in fact, to constitute a new work. The amount 
of alterations and additions m»y be understood from the fact that, of the ten hundred and eighty pages of the 
volume, but one hundred and fifty belong to the previous edition. It may, therefore, be confidently regarded as 
a complete exposition of the most advanced state of knowledge in this rapidly progressive branch of science. 
In mechanical execution and beauty of illustration, it will be found everything that the most fastidious taste 
could desire. jvidoef 


SANDERS'S OLLENDORFF’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


—G“O“wonanaeneans ess Ss  aeeeaeaeaaeseeesSsS ee 


H. C. PECK & THEO. BLISS, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
WILL PUBLISH WITHOUT DELAY, A NEW EDITION OF 


A PRACTICAL COURSE OF FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


BASED ON 


OLLENDORFF’S NEW METHOD, 


Being an Enlarged and Improved Pian, c: lculated to insure Facility in Conversation ; together with an 
Analytical Knowledge of the Language. 


BY C. J. HUBERT SANDERS. 


Recently Published, the Twentieth Edition of 
SILLIMAN’S PRINCIPLES OF. CHEMISTRY. 
OLNEY’S UNITED STATS HISTORY. New Revisep Eprrion. jy12 2t 














[July 19, 


New and Popular Books. 
W. HOLDREDGE, 


140 Fulton Street, New York, 


Havine purchased the Wholesale Book and Publishing 
Establishment at the above number, respectfully invites 
Merchants, Peddlers, Clergymen, Colporteurs, Agents, 
Cinbs, Public and District School Committees, and ali 
— in want of Books or Stationery, cheap, to give him 
a call. 

He will keep constantly on hand a new and fresh stock 
of Miscellaneous Books and Stationery, comprising ali 
the new, lar, and valuable Works of the day, which 
will be offered for cash or city acceptance much below 
‘the market es. 

Goods not found satisfactory, may be returned 
od mr * gam free of charge, and the money paid will be 
refunded. 





Just Published, 
Second Edition of Dix’s New Work, entitled 


A WINTER IN MADEIRA, 
AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE, 
12mo. pp. 380. Price $1. 
“ Whoever wishes to gain an ample and reliable fund 
of information with regard to this island, can scarcely find 


& more trustworthy guide than the present volume,”— 
N.Y. Tribune. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
In Two Parts. 
With the Life of Bunyan, and Notes by Scott, Mason, 
and others. The best 12mo. edition published. 400 pp., 
with four Steel, and fifteen Wood Engravings. Price $1 25. 


ABBOTT'S FIRESIDE SERIES. 
FIRESIDE PIETY ; 
Or, the Duties and Enjoyments of Family Religion. 
In ‘T'wo Parts. 
Part I —* Come to Prayer.” 
Part tl.—** Home Made Happy.” 
Royal 18mo. 237 pp., with Uluminated Title and Steel 


Engravings; bound in uniform style with Abbott's Histori- 
cal Series. 


CHINA AND THE ENGLISH ; 


Or, the Character and Manners of the Chinese, Ulustrat- 
ing their Intercourse with Foreigners. 
With Iluminated Title, Frontispiece, and 20 Engravings. 


Royal 18mo. 350 pp.; bound to match Abbott's Historical 
Series. 


GEMS BY THE WAYSIDE; 


An Offering of Purity and Truth. By Mrs. L G Apex. 
Published by William Holdredge, 140 Fulton street, 
New York. - 





* This is a beautiful collection of essays, tales, sketches, 
and poeme, from our best writers, made with great taste 
and care, and illustrated by fourteen fine steel engravings, 
among which is a portrait of Jenny Lind, which «lone is 
worth the price asked for the book, especially to those who 
— never had the pleasure of seeing her.””—Oneida He- 


MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR THE 
MILLION ; 


Or, The True Guide to Health, on Eclectic and Reformed 
Principles. 


Third Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged. With- 
out or with pearly One Hundred fine illustrations. 
Price in leather and cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 12mo. 528 pp. 


BY CHARLES D, HAMMOND, M.D. 


The volume here offered to the public is of a character 
that gives it a claim to the attention of every intelligent 
mother in the land; and we are assured on the highest 
medical authority, that its advice is sensible and salutary, 
and that its circulation is calculated to do good. 

“ We regard it as an important work, and doubt not it 
will find its way into every family of the Union.”’—Atlas. 


LETTER AND INVOICE FILE. 


Manufactured and for Saie by WILLIAM HOLDREDGE, 
| Publisher, Bookseller, and Stationer, 140 Fulton Street, 
New York. 

“* Countine-House Conveniences.—Mr. W. Holdredge, 
No. 140 Fulton street, New York, has presented us with a 
new style of Letter File, ‘a patented article,’ with the form 
of a book, the size of « cap sheet of paper, and thick enough, 
we shoulu think, to file two hundred and filly letters. By 
this plan, a week’s letters may be filed in a few minutes, 
and are so arranged as to be to with the same ense 
as a posted account on your ledger. The price is only $1.” 
—Aijbany State Register. 


Now Ready. 
LIFE: A POEM, IN FOUR BOOKS. 


By D. PARISH BARHYDT, 


Second edition. 374 cents. 
my3 eow ly 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 


BOSTON, 
Have Just Published: 


THE RELIGION UF GEOLOGY 
AND ITS CONNECTED SCIENCES. 
BY EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.D., 


President of Amherst College. 
One volume, 511 pages 12mo., cloth. Price $1 25. 





« We commend it to all students, both of Theology and Geology, and to the general reader, 
as a volume of sound knowledge and attractiveness.” ——Home Journal. 


« Its author brings to his task a reputation second to none in this, and we doubt if it is surpassed 
by any, in other countries.”—Hampshire Express. 


“ The work must prove a very acceptable one to al] who would study the mysteries, and can 
appreciate the charms of Natural Theology.”—Phil. N. Am. and U. S. Gazette. 


« Prepared with great ability and contains a mass of information nowhere else to be found in 


the sams compass.” — Baltimore American. 


“ It bears on every page the impress of the deep thought, the learned faith, and the scrutinizing 
knowledge of the author,—will be read with interest by all.”—Baltimore Patriot. 


« We earnestly commend this valuable volume to all our readers.”—Christian Register. 

“For intense interest and solemnity, this surpasses any similar production we have ever read. 
He has brought to bear a mass of facts, and a chain of logical deductions, such as no candidly 
intelligent mind can put aside in unbelief.”—Christian Chronicle, Philadelphia. 


‘To many people this handsome volume will be of general service.”—-Boston Post. 
“ The fruit of thirty years’ devotion to Geology and Religion by a scholar and a Christian.” — 


New Eng. Relig. Herald. 


jy5 








THE AMERICAN 


COTTON SPINNER’S GUIDE. | 


Complete in one volume, 252 pages. 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


A. HART, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER, and Mana- 
ger and Carder's Guide, a Practical Treatise on Cot- 
ton Spinning; giving the Dimensions and Speed of 
Machinery, Draught and Twist Calculations, &c.; 
with Notices of recent Improvements. Together 
with rules and examples for making changes in the 
size and numbers of roving and yarn. Compiled 
from the papers of the late Robert H. Baird. Com- 
plete in one yolume. Price $1, or in pocket book 
form, gilt edges, $1 25. 

“This is the name of a new and very useful little 
work, just issued by A. Hart. It is compiled from the 
papers of the late rt H. Baird, well known as an 
expert cotton spinner, and forms a practical treatise re. 
lative to spinning ip all its departments and relations.” 
—WNorth American. 

“A very useful volume.” — Public er. 

“Those engaged in this important branch of useful 
art, will find this work invaluable in their business."— 
Evening Bulletin. 


NEW BOOKS FOR MECHANICS AND 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Just Published by 
A. HART (late Carey & Hart), Philadelphia. 


THE MOULDER AND FOUNDER'S POCKET 
Gnide. A complete practical treatise on Moulding 
and Founding. By Fred. Overman. In one volume, 
price *8 cta, 

THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
Art, for 1851.—Containing an account of all the im- 
portant discoveries in Art and Science for the past 
year. In 1 volume, price $1. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL, containing the 
practice and principle of working and making Steel. 
By Overman, Mining Engineer, author of 
the “ Manufacture of Iron,” &c. Complete in one 
volume, 

‘A valuable and almost indispensable hand book for 
all workers in steel and irou, such as blacksmiths, cut- 
on sinkers, and manufacturers of various kinds of 


ware. Theman of science, as well as the artisan, 
pe much valuable information in Mr. Overman’s 


ok. — 8 Home Gazette. 

* We consider it to be an extremely useful book and 
well w the patronage of all interested in iron 
work." American 
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To Teachers, School Directors, and Heads | 5. —PREMONT'S 


of Families. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


FAMILIAR SCIENCE: 
oR, 
THE SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATION 
COMMON THINGS. 
EDITED BY R. E. PETERSON, 
Member of the Academy of Natural Science of 
Philadelphia, 
This work is well worth the attention of all who 
are interested in the instruction of youth. 


OF 





(From Prof. W. H. Allen, President of Girard College 
for Orphans, Philadel phia.} 
Ginarp CoLttger, May 6, 1851. 
Rosert E. Peterson: 

Dear Sir,—I beg leave to tender my thanks for your 
courtesy in sending me a copy of “ Familiar Science.” 
lt have read parts of each division of the work, and 
have been pleased with the precision of the questions, 
and the accuracy of the answers. The book is not 
merely a volume of familiar knowledge, but a volume in 
which much rare and profound knowledge is made fa- 
miliar to the common mind, and applied to common 
things. I consider the book a valuable contribution to 
our means of instruction in schools, and hope to see it 
generally introduced and used by teachers. Fathers of 
families also, who are now frequently puzzled by the 


questions of the young philosophers of their house-° 


holds, will do well to procure a copy and avoid saying 
so oft8n, “ J do not know.” 
I remain truly yours, etc., 
Wa. H. Auten. 

The work is also recommended by the Rev Lyman 
Coleman, D.D., Principal of the Presbyterian Institute, 
Phila,; the Right Rev. Bishop Potter; Prof. N.C. 
Brooks, Principal of the Baltimore High School; the 
Hon. Joel Jones, Ex-president of Girard College for 
Orphans, Phila.; Miss H. M. Phelps, Principal of =t. 
Mary’s School; T. 8. Arthur, Esq. ; George Hi. Doane, 
Instractor in Chemistry, and Lecturer on Physiology at 
Burlington College. 

It is also being introduced into the principal Public 
Schools throughout the United States. The work is 
well got up, large type, fine white paper, well bound in 
s 


1 vol, 12mo. 558 pages, price 75 cents. 
A Deduction made to Teachers. 
In ordering the work, be careful to give the right 
name, ‘** Familiar Science,”’ edited by R. E. Peterson. 
Published and for sale by 
ROBT. E. PETERSON, 
Corner Fifth and Arch streets, 
PHILaADELPuia. 
For sale in New York by Clark, Austin & Co., Roe 
Lockwood & Son, and Sam. Kaynor; in Boston by J. P. 
Jewitt & Co. and Burnham & Bros.; in Albany " 
E. H. Pease & Co.; in Baltimore by J. W. Bond 
Co. jyi23t 
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Geo. H. DERBY & Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


eens 


1.—THE SILVER CUP; or, Sparkling Drops from 
Many Fountains. For the Sons of Temperance. By 
Miss C. B. Porter. 400 pp. 12mo., beautifully illus- 
trated. Published soon. 


2.—ANTIQUITIES OF THE STATE OF NEW 
YORK ; being the Result of extensive original Re- 
searches and Explorations. Also, a Supplement of 
the Antiquities of the West, illustrated by 14 quarto 
plates and 80 engravings on wood. By E.G. Squier, 
A.M, author of American Archeological Researches. 
400 octavo pages, 


3.—(Receutly Published)—NOBLE DEEDS OF AME- 
RICAN WOMEN ; or, Examples of Female Courage 
and Virtue. Edited by J, Clement, Esq., with an in- 
troduction by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 1 vol, 12mo. 
500 pages. 
(From the Literary World. | 
“A book with such pasturage as this for the patriotic 
spirit, needs no commendation. Every American wiil 
eagerly possess himself of a copy, and make it a chosen 
companion in the field and at the fireside.” 


4.—HINES' OREGON EXPEDITION (6th thousand), 
comprising an Account of Interesting Adventures 
among the Indians west of the Rocky Mountains ; to 
which is added, a full description of Oregon Territory 
—its Geography, History, and Religion: designed for 
the benefit of Emigrants tu the Rising Country. By 
Rev. Gustavus Hines, late Missionary to Oregon. 


{From Harper’s Seenaee) 

“The author has published a work of sterling value 
—his authority will no doubt be appealed to with confi- 
dence on all matters pertaining to the important scene 
of his labors.” 


Twelfth Thousand now in Press. 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 
through the Rocky Moantains, Oregon, and Califor- 
nia; with additional *“* El Dorado” matter, with 
several portraits and illustrations. 
[Frow the N. Y. Tribune.]} 

“We advise the Californians to walk up to the Cap- 
tain’s office and buy Mr. Derby’s edition. The letter- 
press is far better than that of Congress.” 
6.—SCHOOLCRAFT’S AMERICAN INDIANS.— 

New revised edition, 500 pp., with plates. 


[From the Rochester Democrat] 

“These narratives extend over a large surface of 
country, and include nearly all the tribes now existing. 
Some of them possess the attractiveness of a spirited 
romance, and still present only the true aspect, un- 
mixed with the ideal, of Indian life."’ 

Published and for sale by 
GEO. H. DERBY & Co., 


BUFFALO. 


LE COURRIER DES ETATS-UNIS 


[THE UNITED STATES COURIER. | 


jy19 It 





Office: 73 Franklin street, near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


HIS FRENCH NEWSPAPER IS NOW ISSUED 
daily. 

‘Terms of the Daily: $8 00. 

The Courrier des Etats Unis gives now in fall the 
trial of H. de Bocarmeé and wife, which is going on in 
Belgium, and creating an extraordinary sensation 
throughout Europe. 

A few copies of the numbers containing the report 
can be had at the office : 4 cents a number. 

The complete report will also appear in a pamphlet 
or in the 


WEEKLY EDITION OF THE COURRIER DES 
ETATS. UNIS, 


The first number of which will be issued next Satur- 
day, 28th of this month. 

‘Terms of the Weekly, $3 00 a year; single covies, 6 
cents. 

te A liberal discount to Clubs, Agents, and Pub- 
lishers. 

(9 All our exchanges are requested to copy the 
foregoing as an advertisement, and notice the Daily and 
Weekly edition in their editorial columns. The favor 
will be reciprocated. or bill paid when sent to the office 
of the Courrier des Etats Unis. jy19 2 


ORDSWORTH’S COMPLETE | POETICAL 
WORKS—New Epition—TROUTMAN & 
HAYES, 193 Market street, Philadelphia, publish this 
day, a new edition of the Poetical Works of William 
Wordsworth, edited by Henry Reed, in one vol. octavo, 
iNustrated by two steel engravings, a Head of 
Wordsworth, and a view of Rydal Mount. 

This edition contains all the Poems in the latest Lon- 
don editions (including the new Poem entitled the Pre- 
lude) and some additivnal pieces from other sources, 
and is the most complete edition which has been pnb- 








lished 
June 20, 1851. jy5 3m 
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TUCKERMAN’S 


Characteristics of Literature. 
SECOND SERIES. 


geieeask +: GOES sseiotee Traveller's and Tourist’s 


From the Christian Ezaminer. G U I D E 
namer stand us the exponenis of the sume number of de. /4ROUGH THE UNITED STATES OF 


Fepesents the Novella; Brel, the Genser; Huma, AMERICA, CANADA, te. 
CONTAINING THE 


Horne Tooke, the Phitologiet; Wilson, the’ Magesine: 
Horne Tooke, the ; ilson, the azine- | 3 

Writer; Tatfourd, the Dramatist; Beckford, the Travel- | ROUTES OF binge 4 4 at ae A MaQAT, STAGE, 
ler; Hazlitt, the Critic; Everett, the Orator; Godwin, the | : 

Reformer. We have found the author eminently just and Together with Descriptions of, and Routes to, the Princi- 
tolerant in his criticisms, He has no narrow prejudices pal Places of Fashionable and Healthful Resort ; 

to serve, no exclusive principles to maintain. e can | with other Valuable Information. 

commend this and his former volume as very valuable | ACCOMPARIED BY | 
and instructive additions to the increasing library of es- | 
sayiste” |AN ENTIRELY NEW AND AUTHENTIC 


“ gt ah coe ,, MAP OF THE UNITED STATES, 
“They are writien in the style elegance and — 
gracetul facility which has Seen the sathor such a high | Including California, Oregon, &c., and a Map of | 
reputation with most cultivated readers. Free from ex- the Island of Cuba. 

travagance of conception or diction, pervaded with a tone 
of natural and manly feeling, and thoroughly imbued with By W. WILLIAMS. 
the spirit of the best literary productions, they claim a fa- 
vorable reception from the public on the ground of their 
purity of taste, their refinement of expression, and their 
genial and appreciative ane criticism. The 
essays on Humboldt and Horne Tooke, in particular, are 
ina high degree original and ive, and present a 
very favorable specimen of a kind of discursion in which 
the author excels. 


From the N. Y. Christian Enquirer. 


“ The plan promises to unite the instructiveness of the 
essay with the interest of biography. The execution well 
sustains the plan; and the volume before us is full of va- 
luatle information and sensible thought, in language 


always choice, and often eloquent.” NEW DIAMOND EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE, 


From the N. Y. Evening Post. (COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME.) 


“There is an air of scholarly refinement and repose | INCLUDING A COPIOUS GLOSSARY. 
about Mr.Tuckerman’s writings which commends thern to Uniform with Byron and Moore. 
persons of delicate literary taste. His remarks are for the 
most part original, and always worthy of attention.” 


From the N. Y. Tribune. 


“ Few writers are more at home in the department of 


ARTHUR'S LIBRARY FOR THE HOUSENOLD. 
literary history, and none that we can now recall, glide a8 


NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY. 


The 








BALDWIN’S 
PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER. 
Ninth edition, with Supplement. 
LORD AND LADY HARCOURT ; 


OR, COUNTRY HOSPITALITY. 
By Caruerine Sinciair. 











THE LITERARY WORLD. 


[July 19 
Just Published. 


NEWMAN'S 
FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 


INCLUDING 
ANATOMY AND THE LAWS OF HYGIENE. 
Iilustrated by numerous Engravings. 

By JOHN B. NEWMAN, M_D., 
President of Harrodsburg Female Academy, 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 

CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John street. 
New York, March 10, 1851 mi5tf 


A. 8. BARNES & C€0.’S 
LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


GILLESPIE (Professor Wm. M.) on Roads and Railroads. 
1 vol. 8vo. 4th Edition, $1 50. 
‘ me complete manual for the plank and railroad 
uilder.” , 


Mansfield (Edward D.) on American Education. 1 yo). 
12mo., $1 25 





“A work of great practical value to every intelligen: 
PAGE'S (David) Theory and Practice of Teaching. | 
vol. 12mo., $1 25. 


It is a grand book ; and I thank heaven that you have 
written it.”"— Hon. Horace Mann, in a letter to the Author. 
COLTON'’S (Rev. Walter) Deck and Port; or, Incidents 

of a Cruise to California. 1! vol, 12mo., $1 50. 
* Every page is full of glowing thoughts, pure morals, 
oot beautiful aphorisms—a book that never will be out of 
ate.”’ 
COLTON’S (Rev. Walter) Three Years in California. 
With numerous illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo., $1 50. 
| MANSFIELD’S (Edward » History of the Mexican 
ar. 1 vol. I2mo. ith maps and engravings, 


$1 25. 
“The most authentic work published in this country.” 
MANSFIELD'S (Edward D.) Life of Ger. Winfield Scott. 
J vol. 2mo. With illustrations, $1 25. 
“ The reading of this book warms the blood like wine.” 
DE TOCQUEVILLE (Alexis De) Democracy in Aweri- 
ca. 1 vol. 8vo. (2 vols. in one), $2 50. 
“No writer, before or since, has made so profound an 





more defily through its luxariant windings, or bring back | 1. WOMAN’S TRIALS; or, Tales and Sketches 
more pleasant fruits of their excursions.” from the Life Around Us. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, |9 MARRIED LIFE; its Shadows and Sun- 


jas ut PHILaDELPata. shine. 


Great Mechanical Work. . THE TWO WIVES; or, Lost and Won. 
3 EE 4. THE WAYS OF PROVIDENCE; or, 
Will shortly be published. 


“ He Doeth all Things Well.” 
THE PRACTICAL 





aw 





5. HOME SCENES. 
MODEL | 6. STORIES for YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS. 


| a a Bs 
CALCULATO 
eaten rm | MECHANICS 
Engineer, Mechanic, Machinist, Manufacturer | ge MCHINIST; CLL ENGINEER AND oT 


of Engine-Work, Naval Architect, 
Miner, and Millwright. 
By OLIVER BYRNE, 

Civil, Military, and Mechanical Engineer ; Compiler and 
Editor of the Dictionary of Mechanics, Engine- 
Work, and Engineering. 

TO BE PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS, 
Forming, when completed, one large Volume octavo. 


Containing the Principles of Mechanics applied to Ma- 
| chinery of American Models, Steam-Engines, Water- 
works, Navigation, Bridge-building, &c., &c. 

By FREDERICK OVERMAN, * 


Author of * The Manufacture of Iron,” and other 
Scientific Treatises. 


Illustrated by 150 Engravings. In one | 12mo vol. 
Just Published and for Sale by — 


Lippincott, Grambo & Co., 


Successors to Grigg, Elliot & Co., 
j7 8 PHILADELPHIA. 


ENGRAVING 


From the interest that is at prese HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 

to all that pertains to pfe stvehatas — Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 

have no doubt bat that this work will be considered a eet nme ger wn pogo a Re its — 
aluabl aequi are such that he is ena to execute a 

M — oa yamneat of penetionl guafeeatenel orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 

HENRY CAREY BAIRD most reasonable terms; while the experience of many 

’ years enabies him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 

(Successor tooE. LC AREY) PUBLISHER, to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with thei: 

jester PHILADELPHIA. 


Part I. nearly ready. 


This will be one of the best and most ctical works, 
on the subjects of which it treats, which has issued from 
the press. [It comprehends practical illustrations, and 
every variety of arithmetical exemplification of the ma- 
chinery and processes employed in every art and in every 
description of manufacture. It is the result of greut pro- 
fessional talent, experience, and judgment; indeed, the 
labor and experience of an active life, devoted to the 
Mathematical and Mechanical Arts and Sciences, is now 
presented to the public, and will be found worthy of their 
support. 








patronage. N ORR, No. 151 Pulton street, 
jy203m New York. 





analysis of our Institutions as De Tocqueville.” 
DE TOCQUEVILLE (Alexis De) American Institutions. 
1 vol. 12mo., $1 25. 

“The profound insight of our democratic institutions 
which this essay displays, is the admiration of thinking 
minds.” 

LADY WILLOUGHBY: Diary of a Daughter, Wife, and 
Mother in the Sixteenth Century. 63 cents. 

“ A most remarkable work, which we read some time 
ago in the original English shape, with great delight.” 
POEMS OF SENTIMENT AND IMAGINATION : by 

Frances and Metta Fuller. $1 50. 

“ Twin gems, fit to sparkle in the most regal tiara that 
literature has yet won in any part of the American conti- 
nent.” 


DR. CHEEVER’S CHRISTIAN MELODIES. 1 volume 
1 .. 75 cents. 
“ A selection of hymns, with tunes, appropriately de- 
signed for social and family worship.” 


BARTLETT'S (Prof. W. H. C.) Natural Philosophy. 
Vol. Ist, $3. 
“« A College Text-Book on Mechanics.” 


FULTON & EASTMAN’S Book Keeping, by single and 
double entry. New Edition, 75 cents. 


WRIGHT'S (A. D.) Analytical Orthography. 25 cents. 
NUTHEND’S (Charles) Dictation Exercises, 20 cents. 


COLTON’S (Rev. Walter) Ship and Shore. 1 volume 
12mo., $1 25. 


MARTIN (James H.) Orthoepist. 38 cents. 
PARKER'S (Richard G.) Fourth Reader. 75 cents. 
PARKER'S (Richard G.) Rhetorical Reader. 84 cents. 


In Press. 


COLTON’S (Rev. Waher) Land and Lee. 

COLTON’S (Rev. Walter) The Sea and the Sailor. 

PARKER'S (Richard G.) Ist, 2d, and 3d Reacers. 
my24 tf 51 John street, New Vork. 


LITERARY WORLD. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 





Half Square (nine lines), ‘ - § 50 
One Square (eighteenlines), . ‘4 1 00 
tee e ‘ * ‘ 1 50 
Haif Column, . ° » ‘ 275 
One Column, » . . . 5 00 
One Page, . ; ’ ° 12 50 
YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, ‘ 4 ; $40 00 
Thirty lines, ‘ " 60 00 
One Column, 200 00 
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THE LITERARY WORLD, 
A Journal of Society, Literature, Science, and Art, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres New 
original comments upon and abstracts o 


t for every one who would keep pace with the productions of the times; including, week] 
ew Books, articles upon topics of the day, &c., under the following general af Eh ter lB J 


ORIGINAL PAPERS ON LEADING TOPICS OF THE Day, 


of Literature, the Fine Arts, &, 


REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS 


of the Learned and Scientific Societies (with the publication of papers of interest), as the American Ethnological Society, the American 
Oriental Society, the New York Historical Society. &c., together with a mass of intelligence from the reports of the European Societies in 


REVIEWS, 
with full characteristic extracts of important new works, American and Foreign. 


Foreign Journals. 


PASSAGES I 


N ADVANCE 


of the new Copyright and other publications of the day, of special interest. 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 


ESSAYS, POEMS, CORRESPONDENCE. 


OCCASIONAL ARTICLES from the best Foreign Journals, LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, GOSSIP, &c. A great variety of 
MISCELLANY. 
The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the best manner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four pages, 4to., making 
two volumes annually for the Library of between 500 or 600 pages each, at the price of Taree Douiars per annum, payable in advance. 
*,* Agents supplied with the work on most liberal terms. Canvassers Wanted. 


{7 All Subscriptions, Communications, Books for Review, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 


at home and abroad. 


E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors of the Literary World, 





NOTICES OF 


[From the Christian Examiner for March, 1850.} 

We have read or looked thoroughly over every number of the Literary World since 
its publication commenced, and we have learned to set a high value upon it. It 
gives evidence of tasking many well-furnished and diligent minds. A high moral and 
teligious standard is potebaned in it, Its criticisms are just, and free from personal or 

favoritism. It is a complete index of the progressive literature of our country. 
€ can scarce conceive of a more welcome visitor which a man in city or country, lay 
or clerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week by week, into his house, than 
the Literary World.” 
[From the Christian Inquirer, Feb. 23d, 1850. 

Nobody, in any part of our broad land, who takes the Literary World, need be a fort- 
night behind the booksellers themselves in the knowledge of the existence of any 
work; nut need any one, with the critical guidance afforded by this journal, ever send 
for a poor book, or fail to know something about every good one. * The critical 
notices in the Li World seem to us to be characterized by ability, taste, and can- 
dor. A spirit of reverence, and « high moral tone, have distinguished tho r since 
it came into the hands of the present editors. * * We have noticed, with peculiar 
satisfaction, the cordial tate ge bestowed upon the religious and literary products of the 
most opposite sects. Nor this paper preserve a catholic temper only by using a mealy- 
mouthed indiscriminateness of ju nt. It knows howto be severe, and not 
Popular favorites who are not the favorites of the Muses, whose likes and dislikes it is 

honestly and fearlessly to report. Take it altogether it is just such a week! 
paper as no general student or man of taste can to be without. It does t 
to the country, and every man who takes it, compliments his own taste. 


From the National Intelligencer.) 

The object of the Publis is a good one, and they are undoubtedly prosecuting it 
with determined rays. It commends itself to those who, in conversation, would 
escape the vexation of finding themselves ignorant of the character of the new publi- 
cations of the day, as a means for keeping themselves “ posted up ;”” to those to whom 
the cares of business little or no time for regular or systematic reading, it offers 
for staan of he parm nonpr yb and abstracts; and to all, its pages afford a reference 
. ot o t works from the multitudes 
lished daily. We wish the Messrs, Duyckinck all mannet oY sdotess. nine: 


of the kind 
; and we doubt whether any man, claiming to possess a well-chosen 
psn and cultivated taste, fully sustains his title if he a he a faithful reader and 


The {| From the Providence Journal, Sept. 11th, 1849.] 
m Li World has through the most trying period of its existence, and 
De been steadily gaining in gen favor. Its present editors and ietors, the Messrs. 
= yekinek, are well known in the literary circles of New York, tod we de not hesitate 
Sav that no men are more competent to fill the nlace thev oecupy. 








THE PRESS. 


[From the Newark Daily Advertiser | 
A journal that ought to be in the hands. of every family tha ‘ould keep itself 
informed of the course of literary opinion and intelligence. 


[From the Boston Christian Times, January 18th, 1f5v _ 

The Literary World, a journal of American and foreign literature, edited by the 
Messrs. Duyckinck, is a most capital paper, and ought to be taken by every family that 
can afford the gratification. No other paper occupies its range and sphere of action. 
If we had to cut down our list, the Literary World would be the last paper we would 
offer up as a sacrifice to necessity. The young min who wishes to keep his mind 
enlightened upon the literature of the age, and has but little time, should take this 
paper, and he would find that its careful perusal would post him up admirably, and 
enable him to converse on men and books to advantage. 


{From the Newport, Daily Advertiser.) 
The very best paper of the kind published in this country. 


From the Boston-Watchman and Rrflector , 

The Literary World, published in New York, under the editorship of the Messrs. 
Duyckinck, is one of the best papers in the country to give one a fair view of what is 
going on in the wide realm of literature, science, and art. We have sometimes spoken 
of its worth to students, ladies, and families, as setting before them a clear mirror of 
the intellectual activities of the age. Scarcely anything that comes within its proper 

escapes its notice. It has a manly, healthy tone of criticism, and its fifty two 
numbers per annum form a volume of permunent value. 


[From the Boston weokmarerien) 
It is eminently a journal for the times, making record of every 
province, and putting forth facts and opinions of the highest value 


[From the Gloucester Telegraph.) 
If you care to keep continually informed of what is going on in the great world os 
Literature, Art, Music, and the reserve only three dollars of your income for 
a subscription to the Literary World. 


[From the London Atheneum, Jan. 19.} 
The Literary World, a periodical issued at New York, which gives a more vivid 
moving panorama of the progress of American Literature, Art, and Science, than any 


three others. 
[From the New York Courier} 
“It is an admirable paper, and every successive number contains proofs of the purpose 
of the editors to make it better.’’ 


incident within it. 


sri the Louisville Journal.) 
“Conducted with very talent, taste, and tact.” 


From the Picayune.) 
“This excellent literary weekly has attained a wide spread popularity.” 


109 Nassau srreet, N. Y. 
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Te subscribers have just received by the Franklin, a large assortment of 


PARIS, TOULOUSE, MADRID, BARCELONA, AND BURGOS 


EDITIONS OF 


SPANISH SCHOOL BOOKS; 


Embracing the most popular works in the following branches of Education: 


HISTORY, ARITHMETIC, GEOGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, MYTHOLOGY, 
GEOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, RHETORIC, LOGIC, READING BOOKS, &c. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Book Store, 


my3l 


411 BROADWAY. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITERS!! 





Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, snitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found 
and which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 








MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 
Practices of certain Pretended Manufactur- 
ers of Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as nis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! . 





OBSERVE! 


All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT'S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 


None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- | 


ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 


by him, though asserted so to be. 


HENRY OWEN, 
fi5tf AGENT. 


ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 
155 Broadway (up stairs), New York, 


Wonld inform the Trade that he receives regularly ®S 
issued, the NEW PUBLICATIONS of the following 
Houses:—Blanchard & Lea; A. Hart; H. E. Baird; 
Lindsay & Blakiston ; J. W. Moore ; Lippincott, Grambo 
& Oo.; Phillips, Sam & Co.; Crosby & Nichols ; 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields; Little & Brown; Gould & Lin 
coln, E. H. Pease & Co., &c. He keeps on hand a supply 
of all the publications of the houses in Italics, of those 
not so indicated he keeps their best and most salable 
Books only, The observation of whatis going on in the 
publishing world, neceswary to keep the Bibliotheca Ame- 
ricana “ posted up,” brings to his notice many valuable 
Books published not only in the smaller cities, but in Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, that would hardly reach 
New York unless ordered. Of such of these as he may 
consider there will be a demand for, moderate supplies 
will be kept on hand. 

Orders from the Trade solitited, and they may rely on 
the ory lowest prices for cash, or cash at end of each 
month. . 

To those Booksellers out of town who may not have 
direct communication with the publishing houses of this 
city, he would, as a matter of accommodation, offer such 
Books at the publisher's lowest cash prices not excepting 
those of the Barons of Cliff street. 

To publishers who issue a Book occasionally only, he 
would suggest that by sending him a few copies as soon as 
published they would be introduced to the notice of the 
Trade, and thereby the sale of the Work promoted. a5 tf 





Government Books, Documents, 


AND 


Official Military Works. 


TAYLOR & MAURY, 


BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
WASHINGTON CITY, 


Can supply any orders for WORKS OF AN OFFICIAL 
CHARACTER issued at the Seat of Government. 
Having been — agents for the sale of Military 
Books published by authority of the War Department, 

they now offer, 

THE U.S. CAVALRY TACTICS. 3 vols. illus. price 
$5 (very scarce). 

WAYNE'S SWORD EXERCISE. $1. 

THE ORDNANCE MANUAL. $2. 

SCOTT’S INFANTRY TACTICS. $2 50. 

OROSS’S MILITARY LAWS. 

INSTRUCTIONS IN FIELD ARTILLERY—Horse 
and Foot. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR MOUNTAIN ARTILLERY. 

M'COMB’S COURTS MARTIAL. 

COOPER'S TACTICS. 

ARMY AND NAVY REGISTER. 

ARMY REGULATIONS, &c., &c. 


*,* Tayvtor & Maury will be pleased to receive con 





Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 
BOSTON, 
HAVE IN PRESS. 





mere of the LIFE OF SIR JAS. MACKINTOSH. 
y his ; 

DE QUINCEY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. From the Spectator. 
NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. By Bayard ‘l'aylor. 
THE NOONING. By James Russell Lowell. 

SIR LAUNFAL. y James Russell Lowell. New 


edition. 
MEMOIRS OF THE BUCKMINSTERS. By Mrs. Lee 
New edition. 
MOTHERWELL’S POSTHUMOUS POEMS. 
SAXE'S POEMS. Third edition. 
LEIGH HUNT’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 
R. H. STODDARD’S POEMS. 
NEW VOLUME OF STORIES AND LETTERS. By 
Grace Greenwood. 
NEW VOLUME OF STORIES. By Hawthorne. 
LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. By Lord Cockburn. 


JUVENILES. 
A NEW VOLUME By Grace Greenwood. 
A NEW VOLUME. By Nathaniel Hawthorve. 
MEMOIRS OF A LONDON DOLL. 
TALES FROM CAT LAND. 


TICKNOR, REED & vyebs. 


je7 eowtf O8 TON. 





signments of new publications from any kselling 
houses, and would reter to the chief publishers in the large 
cities, j2) 2m 


McNICOL & CO.’S 
EUROPEAN PACKAGE EXPRESS, 


38 Wall street, New York, 








i 
| 


| Parties in the United States receiving goods, Parcels, 
. . | Pictures, Books. or any description of Merchandise from 
pecial reference to his No, 303), Tue Pens are not made | Great Britain, France, é&c., are solicited to order shipment 


and 9 Fenwick street, Liverpool. 
PACKAGES ARE MADE UP WEEKLY FOR ALL PARTS OF 
EUROPE. 
Ordinary sample parcels, One Dollar each. 


| through MeNicol & Co., Liverpool, who have agenisin all 
| the large cities and seaports of Europe. 

They also tender their services to Lmporters in general 
in th's city, in the transaction of all business connected 
with the Custom House, in entering and clearing every 
description of Merchandise, and all matters pertaining 
thereto. From long European and American experience, 
they are enabled to offer such facilities as will insure the 
greatest possible despatch. Importers of other cities may 
rely on their goods being forwarded according to instruc- 
tion, and when more convenient to make their payments 
at home, we will draw for the amount of duties, &c., for 
which only the charge for collection will be added. 

The strictest attention will be paid to all business in- 
trusted with as, with the most economical charges, and 
every satisfaction guaranteed. 

je7T 6m MecNICOL, 38 Wall street, N. Y. 





4, SORNW.ORR, — 
Engrauers Wood, 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all its branches, xt his old place, 75 Nassau Srager. 

where, with his long experience and superior advantages, 

he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, however 

large, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and 

on reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds o 
y. ORR, 





Comprehensive Summary 
OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Second Edition, in one vol. 12mo. half roan, 
Price Fifty Cents. 


This Popular School Book comprises an epitome of 
HEATHEN MYTHOLOGY, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, &c., &c., 
on the basis of Historical and Miscellaneous Questions 


BY RICHMAL MANGNALL. 
Adapted to the use of Anemee Schools, and the genera! 
er. 








“I have rarely met with a work with which | am» 
much pleased. In my opinion itonght to be used in every 
Grammar School in the City and ty,—yes, and the 


United States.” 
ANSON V. PARSONS, 
Judge of Court of Common Pieas for Phila. Co. 





Resouvep,—That the Compaeneneirve Summary be 
introduced as a Class Book in the Public Schools of this 
District, : 

ROBERT J. HEMPHILL, 
Sec. Board of Controllers First Schoo! District 
of Pennsylvania, 
E. 8. JONEs & Co., Publishers, 


&. W. cor. 4th and Race streets, 
PH: LaDELPHlA. 





E. 8. J. & Co, will Publish early in July, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON 
MANURES, 


Com from recent Publications of the Society for the 
Diffteion of Usefal Knowledge in England, and adapted !9 
the United States. 





work are unsurpaseed 
att 75 Nasean st. New Vork 





With Notes by the American editor. 14" 





